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Tue Sarors’ Macazrne AND SHAMEN’S FRiEND, a .monthly pamphlet of 

thirty-two pages, will contain the proceedings of the American Seamen’s Friend 

' Society, and its Branches and Auxiliaries, with notices of the iabors of local in- 
dependent Societies, in behalf of Seamen. It-will aim to present a general view 
of the history, nature, progress, and wants of the SrAmmn’s CAUSE, commending 
it earnestly to the sympathies, the prayers and the benefactious of all Christian, 
people. 

It is designed also to furnish interesting reading matter for Seamen, especially 
such as will tend to their spiritual edification. Important notices to Mariners, — 
‘memoranda of disasters, deaths, &c., will be given. It will contain correspon- 
dence and articles from our Foreign Chaplains, and of Chaplains and friends of. 
the cause at home, No field at this time presents more ample material for an 
interesting periodical. To single subscribers Onz DoLuAR a year, invariably in 
advance. It will be furnished Life Directors and Life Members gratuitously, - 
upon an annual request for the same, , 
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Is also issued as an eight page tract adapted to Seamen, and gratuitously iy 
distributed among them. It is furnished Auxiliary Societies for this use, at the - 
rate of one dollar per hundred. 
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This little sheet, published monthly, will contain brief anecdotes, incidents, 
_and facts relating to Sea Libraries, : 
Any Sabbath-School that will send us $20, for a loan library, shall have fifty 
copies gratis, monthly, for one year, with the postage prepaid by the Society. 


In making remittances for subscriptions, always procure @ draft on New York, or a-Fost 
Office Money Order, if possible. Where neither of these can be procured, send the money 
but always in a REGISTERED letter, The registration fee has been reduced to fifteen cents, 
and the present registration system has been found by the postal authorities to be virtually | | 
an absolute protection against losses by mail. Al Postmasters are obliged to register le 
ters whenever requested to do so. é ; 
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From The London Life Boat. 


HOW THEY SAVED THE WRECKED ON THE RHINELAND.* 
[ Concluded from September Magazine, p. 264. | 


There was a certain light to star- 
ooard, by which it was attempted 
(o steer obliquely, but the ship 
scarcely answered to her helm at 
all; though this, as it happened, 
was of small importance, for the 
light was a floating one—the Hope 
ightship—which the gale had driv- 
ven from her moorings two miles 
nearer shore. A little canvas, with 
sxtreme peril, had been spread in 
the forepart of the ship, when she 
changed her course, to keep her 
head straight, but this had instant- 
ly been split to ribbons. It was 
plain to the most inexperienced eye 
that the laboring and groaning ves- 
sel was almost in extremis. — 

Suddenly a tremendous sea broke 
over the bow, sweeping everything, 
including even the boats, to the 
afterpart of the deck, lifting the 
very starboard anchor on to the 
forecastle, and washing one of the 
steersmen from the wheel. 


That Elise Hurt and Gresham 
did not share his fate was solely 
owing to the protection of the 
mast behind which they were 
screened. For the moment it seem- 
ed that all was over. The steamer, 
indeed, could no longer be so en- 
titled, for its engines had stopped, 
the inundation having put the fires 
out; nor henceforth could the 
Rhineland be termed a vessel—it 
was a mere log, at the mercy of the 
winds and waves. Still it floated. 
Gresham’s arm encirled Elise, and 
drew her closer to him. ‘‘ Be of 
good courage,” he said, ‘‘I see the 
land.” 

For the first time, indeed, the 
land had become dimly visible by 
the occasional light afforded by the 
moon when uneclipsed by the 
clouds that raced across her. A 
long black line of coast, high and 
rocky, showed itself on the north- 
ern horizon. There were more 


* From Under One Roof, by James Payn, author of ‘ Lost Sir Massingberd,’ ‘ By Proxy,’ ete. 
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people now on deck, the watch be- 
low among them, who had been 
driven from their quarters by the 
inroad of the waves. Despair and 
irresolution reigned among them, 
but not in every case. 

‘Load the gun,” roared the 
captain. 

All the boats were badly damag- 
ed, some having been broken to 
pieces, and in any case no boat 
could have been lowered in such a 
sea. The only chance of rescue 
was from the land; and it was high 
time to tell, if haply there should be 
ears to listen to them, in what mis- 
erable straits they stood. The pow- 
der, in such confusion, was not 
easily procured, and the operation 
of loading was still more difficult. 
But somehow or other it was ef- 
fected. Then the roar of minute 
gun after minute gun mixed with 
the artillery of the gale. Every 
thud of the cannon sounded like a 
knell to these poor wretches, till 
suddenly the hearts of all were 
lighted up by the sight of a thin 
lightto southward. ‘The conscious- 
ness of their peril had been at last 
conveyed to their fellow creatures 
on shore, and had been thus ac- 
knowledged! The hght was that 
of the beacon that the men of the 
Coastguard had lit upon the quay 
at Halcombe Point. 

As to the locality in which the 
Rhineland was now situated, the 
captain himself had only an ap- 
proximate idea of it, while the ma- 
jority of the passengers only knew 
that they were in the Bristol Chan- 
nel. 

The American, whose name was 
Pearce, and who preferred, as it 
afterward appeared, to be called 
“¢Commodore,” being appealed to 
(by reason of his knowing looks) 
upon this subject, grimly replied 
that he did not know in what por- 
tion of the Channel they were, but 
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that in his opinion the snes 
would soon be solved; the expres 

sion he used was, “‘ I guess it won’t 

be long before we’re at the bottom 
of it.” To do him justice, he oni 
gave this answer to the men; to 
the women he always expressed 
himself hopefully. He said that 

there was a mighty difference be-_ 
tween being drowned and having 
the starch taken out of their col- 
lars, which had happened to the 
poor creatures already. It was 
known, of course, by this time to” 
himself and every seaman on board, } 
that the ship was driving on shore, > 
and that the question of safety forg 
every soul on board depended on 
what sort of shore it was. ; 

While he was making this very 
observation in Gresham’s ear the™ 
ship suddenly struck with tremen-— 
dous violence, though against no 
visible object, and like a dreadful 
echo a shriek of horror burst from — 
every part of the ship. Many of 
those still below were killed at once 
by their heads being dashed against 
the sides, and even the roof of the 
cabin; many on deck were flung 
into the sea. It was the very crisis 
of horror and despair. 

‘* To the foretop, for your lives,” 
exclaimed Pearce to the two young — 
people. ° 

‘*Go, Mr. Gresham, go,’ cried 
Elise; ‘‘you have already done ™ 
your best for me. I cannot climb — 
the shrouds.” 

‘* It is probable you never tried,” 
observed the American. Gresham’s _ 
only reply was to lift her in his 
arms, and, aided by Pearce and her 
own exertions, they managed to 
make their way through the terri- 
fied crowd to the forecastle. The 
crew had already fled there, and 
were running up the rigging in~ 
swarms. ‘The top was occupied at 
once by as many as it would hold. — 
With the help of the two men, 
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however, Elise climbed to the very 
foot of it, and out of the reach of 
the waves that now swept the ship 
from stem to stern. 

‘There is a woman here,” said 
Gresham to those above; ‘‘is there 
not aman among you who will give 
up his place? ”’ 

There was no answer, except 
from the American from below. 
““ No, they won’t, I bet. They will 
never oblige a lady even by so much 
as a seat, in acar. You are better 
where you are, Miss,” he added, in 
a lower tone, “‘if your young man 
will only lash you to the rigging.” 

For this purpose Gresham had 
nothing but a handkerchief, sup- 
plemented by the strength of his 
own arms. 

“1 can hold you on till daylight, 
Hlise,” he whispered, ‘‘and long- 
er. While I have life I will keep 
life in you.” 

“Next to God, I trust in you,” she 
answered, simply. It was fortun- 
ate that she had more than one 
friend, for though every inch above 
them was occupied by clinging 
limbs, the wretched people below 
endeavored to make their way up, 
and even to climb over their very 
bodies. The horrors of their situa- 
tion, rocked by every blow of the 
sea, and drenched with its spray, 
was aggravated by the pitiful cries 
which burst from those around 
them. From the broken skylight 
above the cabin, miserable groans 
still issued, and now and then a 
sharp shriek of agony: ‘‘ My child, 
my little oney is drowned!” was 
one of them, which went to Elise’s 
heart. For the most part they 
were cries wrung by necessity 
from human throats, but now and 
then there was an ejaculation of 
frenzied terror. For instance, a 
young fellow immediately below 
the American suddenly exclaimed 
that the ship was breaking to 
pieces. 
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‘“«Let it break,” answered the 
Yankee, contemptuously; “‘ yow’ll 
keep whole enough, Ill warrant.” 

It was curious to observe what 
an effect this one man’s coolness 
and quaint good sense had upon 
those around him, notwithstand- 
ing the peril and misery of their 
position. That they were on arock, 
and a hidden one, was all of which 
the best informed were conscious. 
The force of the wave that had just 
thrown them upon it had been 
such as to carry the whole vessel 
on to the reef; otherwise, had part 
only been driven on to it, and part 
left on a lower level exposed to the 
breach of the sea, the ship would 
have been torn asunder in a few 
minutes. Thanks to the lowness 
of the tide, the masts and rigging 
stood out of water, and were on- 
ly washed to any height by some 
exceptionally huge wave, but in the 
meantime it was only too plain that 
the ship’s timbers were giving way 
under the reiterated blows of the 
the sea. The wind was as keen as 
it was furious, and the cold soon 
began to tell upon these poor crea- 
tures, many of whom had rushed 
from below but scantily clad. Only 
afew women besides Elise Hurt 
had obtained a footing on the 
shrouds at all, and one by one, 
overcome by fatigue and fear, these 
relaxed their hold of the ropes, and 
were whirled away into the raging 
deep, as often as not in silence. 
The two men bade Elise shut her 
eyes, under pretence of her thus 
obtaining a little rest, but in reali- 
ty to prevent her witnessing these 
distressing scenes. More than once, 
however, a man came tumbling 
down from the foretop of the 
shrouds more immediately above 
them, and that so close as to im- 
peril her own safety in his descent 
into his watery tomb. The cold 
had benumbed the hands of these 
poor fellows, and they had become 
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too weak, from exhaustion and 
hunger, to retain their position. 

And here it was that the fore- 
thought of the American stood 
Gresham and his companion in 
good stead. Not only did the young 
fellow insist upon her partaking of 
the viands with which he had filled 
his pockets, but also administered, 
under Mr. Pearce’s directions, an 
amount of brandy which, in other 
circumstances, would have had a 
most unpleasant effect upon any 
young lady’s organization. 

““<The blood is the life,’ says 
the Scripture,” were Mr. Pearce’s 
words; ‘‘and the brandy is the 
blood upon this occasion; you 
needn’t be afraid of taking too 
much, ma’am.” 

Elise, though very unwillingly, 
being as temperate as all German 
maidens are, took what was given 
her, which, after all, was not so 
very much, for what with the sway- 
ing of the mast, and the numbness 
of Gresham’s hands, much of the 
liquor missed the mouth it was 
aimed at. Nor was it only the 
young man’s hands that were numb, 
for his feet had become like marble, 
and in compliance with his request, 
Hlise more than once had to stamp 
upon them to restore their circula- 
tion, That she herself was exempt 
from this inconvenience of course 
proved the care that the other took 
of her, in which it must be ac- 
knowledged that he was greatly as- 
sisted by Mr. Pearce. 

It was strange to see how during 
those weary hours these three 
were drawn together—almost as 
much mentally as physically—by 
the circumstances of that supreme 
occasion. Hach spoke to the other 
of himself and of his private affairs, 
with a frankness and confidence 
that they could not have used after 
six weeks of ordinary intercourse. 

“Tf you get to land, Mr. Gresh- 
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am,” said Elise, “send a few. 
words of tender farewell for me ‘a 
my good aunt;” and she gave him 
her address with methodical exact- _ 
ness. : 
‘If I live, Elise, you will live,” 
returned the young fellow, simply. 
‘It would be no self-sacrifice to 
perish in trying to save jou, since” 
life without you would not be 
worth hav‘ng.” : 
He spoke with earnestness as- 
well as fervor, and was quite un-— 
conscious of any extravagance of — 
expression. In such sublime mo-— 
ments the emotions become, as it~ 
were, condensed: his whole pre-— 
vious existence appeared divided in- — 
to parts; during one part he had- 
known Elise Hurt; during the oth-_ 
er he had not known her. And~ 
the former part monopolised his — 
thoughts. { 
“* })o not talk so,” answered the 
girl, reprovingly; ‘‘for in my case — 
there is but one person to mourn 
me, and my good aunt, I am thank- 
ful to think, has others to love her. — 
But you—you yourself told me that 
you have dear friends and relatives 
9 4 


“One relative—a very kind one,” 
interrupted the young fellow; 
‘‘ and some dear friends, certainly.” — 

He hesitated a moment. Should 
he tell her something he had in his 
mind, or should he not? The waves 
were beating against the doomed 
vessel more frantically, it seemed, 
than ever. The tide was rising. 
No, it was not worth while. ‘‘ You, — 
Elise, are more than all to me,” 
he added, simply. 

Presently Gresham, turning to 
the American, begged him to send 
the girl’s message to her aunt, in 
case he should be the sole survivor 
of the three. 

‘‘Oh, yes,” he answered; ‘‘and— 
do you two remember, for my sake, © 
the address of Henry Pearce, at 
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the ‘Figure Head’ Hotel, Charing 
Cross.” 

Gresham smiled sadly, for small 
as either of their chances of life 
were, Ais chance, bound up as it 
was with that of the girl, was sure- 
ly the smaller. 

That is your brother, I sup- 
pose,’ he answered. 

** No, sir, it is myself,” replied 
the other, coolly, “The ‘Figure 
Head’ is always my address in 
London town, in case you should 
want a skipper for a yacht. My 
friends call me Commodore. I’ve 
got my certificates——” 

Here a great wave filled his 
mouth with salt water, and blind- 
ed all three of them with its spray. 
Two more wretched creatures were 
thrown from their hold by the 
shock of it, and were carried away 
in its whirl. These had occupicd 
positions above ‘‘ the tops,” and 
were worn out with. hunger as 
much as fatigue; those, on the 
other hand, in Gresham’s vicinity, 
had been supplied, at Elise’s en- 
treaty, with the remainder of his 
provisions. 

*‘Ttis no use keeping them for 
me, love,” she had whispered, ‘‘ for 
death will come to me before hun- 
ger returns.” 

Her logic was unanswerable; it 
was plain that the vessel could now 
only hold together for a very short 
time. 

Presently ‘‘ The dawn, the dawn,’ 
she moaned in German. 

“¢ What is it? ” inquired the Am- 
erican, anxiously. ‘‘ Her strength 
is failing. Give her more brandy.” 

Before Gresham could explain, 
some one cried out, ‘‘The land, 
the land!” And in a moment the 
coast line became distinct against 
the sky. 

**Great Heaven! It is Halcombe 
Point!” exclaimed Gresham. 

“It is something to know your 
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bearings,” observed the American. 
«What sort of landing do you give 
to strangers hereabouts?” 

“Tt is a rock-bound shore,” an- 
swered Gresham, gravely. ‘‘The 
ship must be on the Lancet-reef,” 
he murmured. There are people 


on the pier. Sir Robert——” 
<*<« Sir Robert” ’ and ‘ Hal- 
combe,”’ ejaculated Elise. ‘‘ Is 


it Sir Robert Arden, of Halcombe 
Hall, of whom you speak?” 

‘Yes, dearest; do you know 
anything of him?” 

*<Tt was to his house I was going 
ag governess.” 
~ “And I am his nephew,” said 
Gresham. The coincidence, strange 
as it was, did not strike him so 
forcibly as might be expected, 
those words of his companion, “I 
was going,” speaking of herself in 
the past tense, had saddened him 
too much to admit of wonder. 

‘¢ Hold on all,” cried the Amer- 
ican, in a sharp, clear voice. ‘I 
see a boat coming—a life-boat.” 

It was well that he had given 
his warning before he gave his 
news, for the excitement which 
his good tidings communicated 
to the poor wretches about him 
passed the bounds of reason. Even 
as it was, it was with difficulty 
that some could be persuaded not 
to cast themselves into the sea to 
meet the coming succor. 

What an apt term is that of 
Life-boat! How nobly does the 
god-child prove its right to the 
name that has been given to it! 
What an ark of safety does it ap- 
pear to those for whom the depths 
of ocean rage and roar—thanks to 
it—in vain! In no other visible 
form do human endeavor and di- 
vine intention unite so sublimely. 
Consider, too, the comparative hu- 
mility—nay, to all appearance, 
the inadequacy—of the means of 
salvation, The ‘‘ Commodore’s ” 


by 
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keen eyes and technical knowledge 
had at once caused him to recog- 
nize the nature of the help that 
was approaching him, but to the 
ordinary observer it looked scarcely 
help at all; but merely more of 
wreck and ruin. Was it possible 
that that frail boat, now tossed on 
the foam of some mighty wave, 
now lost in the trough of the sea, 
not urged by its rowers at all, but 
flying before the fury of the gale, 
could be rescue—life? To those 
on shore it seemed so, at all events; 
for though the sound of their cheer- 
ing could not reach the ears for 
which they were intended, the 
poor shipwrecked creatures could 
see flags waving from the little 
pier and from the windows of the 
mill, in token of joyful sympathy. 
Notwithstanding their evil plight, 
this moral support—the sympathy 
of their fellow-creatures—had an 
inspiring effect; they felt, as it 
were, that the great heart of hu- 
manity was beating high for them. 
They were not cut off, these things 
seemed to assure them, from the 
sunshine, yet. 

John Dyneley had not spared 
Sir Robert’s bay mare upon his 
way to Archester; it was not his 
way to push a willing horse to the 
full extent of its powers, but hu- 
man life was in the balance that 
night, and he had not spared the 
spur. He was a heavy man for so 
speedy a journey, but his weight 
had this advantage, that it stead- 
ied the gallant bay, against whom 
such a wind was blowing, broad- 
side on, as had never swept Hal- 
combe Moor within the memory of 
man. 
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Thus he rode at the bay’s best 
speed along the sandy roads, mak- 
ing occasional short cuts (not 
free from rabbit-holes) across the 
heathery moor, till the lights of 
Archester gleamed bofore him. ~ 
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Without drawing rein for an in- 
stant, he galloped down the stony 
street to the little pier, which he 
knew on such a night would have 
its complement of seafaring men, 
watching their old enemy, the 
storm, and in a few words ex- 
plained his errand. = 

«* A ship on the Lancet, opposite 
Halcombe Point, and the life-boat 
wanted; ten pounds a head from 
Sir Robert to each man that pulls 
an oar in her.” i 

It would doubtless have ‘‘ looked 
better in print” had he appealed 
only to these brave men’s sense 
of duty, and it would have been 
sufficient, for the mariners of Ar-— 
chester were never backward in - 
risking limb and life for their fel-— 
low-creatures; but, on the princi- 
ple of ‘‘surplusage being no er-— 
ror,” the curate addressed them as” 
we have described. Moreover, it 
saved time, and time—a few min-— 
utes more or less—was of immense 
importance to all those upon that 
cruel reef (which, however, had 
thus far been the cause of their 
preservation). Time had become, 
indeed, the alternative of Eternity 
with them. 

A rush was at once made for the 
boat-shed, where the cork jackets 
and all other things were kept, 
and in an incredibly short space of 
time eight men were ready for this 
perilous enterprise. There are two 
things which expedite human ac- 
tion above all other motive powers 
—namely, the opposing elements 
of Fire and Water. The celerity 
with which a fire-engine is got 
ready and started, is the greatest 
triumph of human forethought 
and agility. Next to that is the 
quickness with which a life-boat is 
got under weigh. From the shed 
at Archester were two “slips,” one 
on either side; so that the boat 
could be launched to north or 
south, according to the quarter 
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from which the wind was blowing; 
the men were in their places, and 
a score of eager pairs of hands 
were on her stern and sides ready 
to run the Swiftswre (contraction 
of Swift and Sure, I wonder?) off 
the truck on which she stood, 
when the coxswain suddenly roared, 
“Stop!” 

There was a man missing; only 
seven being in the boat beside the 
coxswain. From the list of the 
crew hard by (for everything was 
at hand in that place) he began to 
read out the names of those absent; 
*“George Parfitt?” <‘‘Here,” an- 
swered a ready voice. ‘‘ You are 
not George.” 

“No; he is ill a-bed; but I am 
his brother.” 

“A bold fellow, no doubt; but 
hardly strong enough for the tight 
job before us. Henry Absolon.” 

““Gone to Mirton,” was the re- 


‘‘ Hullo, sir, this is quite irregu- 
dar.” This to Dyneley, who had 
slipped on a cork-jacket and sou’- 
wester cap, and jumped into the 
boat. 

“* No matter, coxswain; I am as 
strong as any of you, and can pull 
as good an oar. There is not a 
moment to lose, I tell you—push 
of.” 

There was a burst of cheering, 
which, however, in no way imped- 
ed the exertions of those who thus 
indulged their feelings, for at the 
same moment the boat began rap- 
idly to move down the slope. 

‘“ Steady! steady!” The moment 
she touched the sea it seemed to 
every man that he was under wa- 
ter. Never since the gallant Swift- 
sure had been built, had she put 
out in the teeth of such a storm; 
the wind beat almost dead against 
the land, and strove with frantic 
screams and fiendish fury (the 
prince of the powers of the air 
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being in command that night in 
person) to dash the boat back on 
the rocky shore. ‘She never, 
never,” shrieked the frantic blast, 
‘¢shall ride the main this night to 
rob the hungry waves of their hu- 
man prey.” 

Thrice the Swiftsure was cast a 
score of yards up the strand, then 
withdrawn like a plaything which 
a child throws from it only to pur- 
sue and clutch again, but the 
fourth time the oar-blades and the 
strong arms that used them were 
plied to such a good purpose that 
she was flung back no more. 

“«Steady, men, steady,” cries the 
coxswain, for rowing against a 
moving mountain range, renders 
time more difficult to keep than 
between Barnes and Putney; ‘‘once 
round the Point the wind will do 
our work for us.” 

This was satisfactory so far as it 
went, but made it clear to every 
man (if he had not known it be- 
fore) that the return to Archester 
against the wind, would be a phy- 
sical impossibility. After perform- 
ing their perilous mission, should 
that be practicable, they would 
have to go on to Mirton Harbor 
(twenty miles away) if they should 
reach harbor at all, since to try 
Halcombe Point would be to go to 
pieces. ; 

Such things are trifles to the he- 
roes who man our life-boats, and 
we ashore think still less of them, 
but supposing even the case of a 
country doctor robbed of his night’s 
rest by a summons to a sick bed, 
and compelled to ride twenty miles 
in a storm which did not admit of 
his return, we should call it a hard 
one; add to this utmost fatigue of 
body and extreme peril of life, and 
give the laurel where it is due. 

Once round the Point, the Swift- 
sure flew before the wind, as though 
instead of being a bare boat, she 
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were aracing cutter. She was fol- 
lowing, in fact, the very route of 
the Rhineland, only the sea had a 
very different customer to deal 
with. The waves filled her again 
and again, but her escape-pipes 
freed her from the deluge as quick- 
ly as it was poured in; they threw 
her on her side, but she made light 
of that, and even had they thrown 
her over, she would have righted 
again in half a second—though, 
unhappily, empty. 

Thus hurried along at headlong 
speed, it was no wonder that, in a 
shorter time than it had taken the 
mare and her rider to cross the 
moor, the one man in the boat to 
whom the use of his eyes was not 
denied—-for the eight rowerz, we 
may be sure, cast no look behind 
them—exclaimed, ‘‘There she is, 
boys! ” 

And there she was; half of her— 
the stern part—now covered by the 
rising waves, and the other half, 
now hid, now seen, with a bare 
mast sticking out of it, covered 
with human beings, like bees in 
swarm. ‘The sea was running like 
a mill race, and the sharp reef be- 
neath it. 

*‘T doubt if we can get nigh 
her,” ejaculated the coxswain. 

“‘'There are women on board,” 
observed Number Six, who was the 
curate. 

‘‘Never fear, Master Dyneley, 
‘but we'll do what man can do to 
save ’em,” was the reply, not with- 
out a certain haughtiness in its 
tone. The waves and winds could 
be discounted, as it were, as a 
source of peril, but whether there 
was water enough above the rock 
to float the life-boat to leeward of 
the wreck, was an experiment not 
to be reckoned upon, but only 
tried. If they shot by her, it was 
plain they could not put back 
again in the teeth of such a gale, 
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ere the flowing tide should engulf 
the last spar of the Rhineland. 
“Steady; be ready to ship oars 
and out with the grappling irons.” 
The next minute they were under 
her quarter, and had made fast to 
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‘“‘The women first!” cried the 
coxswain, in a voice of thunder. 
There were but three women left, 
and none of these could move across 
the rocking deck without men to 
help them. The first two were 
carried, rather than led, and lifted 
into the Swiflsure; the third, 
Elise, used her own limbs, though 
stiff and cramped, upheld on eith- 
er side by the American and Gresh- 
am. 

All sat where they were placed, 
without a word, as though astound- 
ed (as they well might be) at their 
own deliverance. ‘lhe wreck was 
clear of all save one man, who 
clung to the mast apparently stu- 
pefied. 

“Quick, quick!” exclaimed half 
a dozen voices. He never moved. 

“‘ Are we all to be drowned for 
one fool?” ejaculated the coxswain, 
passionately. ‘‘Cast off, boys.” 

“* One moment, sirree,” cried the 
clear shrill voice of the American. 
He leaped back on the wreck, 
seized the still hesitating man 
round the waist, and fairly threw 
him among the rest. 

““Tt’s the poor cap’en, coxen; he 
don’t like to leave his ship,” said 
he, apologetically. <‘‘ I’ve felt the 
same myself—especially when I’ve 
had a share in her.”’ 

As the boat once more flew be- 
fore the wind, its occupants could 
see a little group upon the quay of 
Halcombe, whose joy appeared on- 
ly second to their own. These 
persons, of course, knew not how 
many of the crew had succumbed 
to the waves, or to the fatigues 
and privations of the night; they 
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only saw that every soul upon the 
wreck had been taken off, and was 
in comparative safety. They were 
well aware that on their cruel shore 
no boat could Jand in such a sea, 
but to many of the poor shivering 
creatures on board the Swiftswre, 
it seemed strange enough that they 
should be turning their backs on 
these hospitable and friendly peo- 
ple. 
K * * ok * 
The accommodation on board 
life-boats is in extent considerable, 
but it is not of a select or private 
character. Rescued folks settle 
_down where they can, and are sel- 
dom found to complain of their 
quarters. The craft is broad of 
beam, and there is room for pas- 
sengers, even in the very centre of 
it, without interfering with the 
rowers. 
Presently they came in sight of 
Mirton, a picturesque village, built 
in zig-zag up steep cliffs; but with 
a good harbor and_ breakwater. 
Once within shelter of the latter, the 
mountain waves lost their crests, 
the gale thundered harmless above 
their heads. With a few more 
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strokes of the oar they reached the 
side of the little jetty. where a 
few men were gathered together 
in the grey dawn. 

Gresham and the Commodore 
assisted Elise to land, and were 
escorting her up the winding strect 
to the little inn, when they were 
overtaken by one of the crew, who 
seemed about to address them. 

«J will see you in five.minutes, 
my good fellow,” said Gresham. 
“¢ For the brave work you and your 
mates have done this night, no re- 
ward can be sufficient, but—What! 
Dyneley?”’ 

‘© Yes, it is I,” answered the 
curate, removing his sou’wester. 
‘‘T could scarcely believe my eyes 
when I saw you step into the boat; 
and when I felt sure of your iden- 
tity, I had no breath for even a 
word of recognition.” 

Then Gresham remembered that 
the features of this man had seemed 
somewhat familiar to him; he had 
had other things to think about, 
or e'se there had been plenty of 
opportunities of observing him, 
for he had sat cheek-by-jowl with 
‘““Number Six” for the last two 
hours. 


For The Sailors’. Magazine. 


THE SEAPORTS OF THE BIBLE. 
BY REV. J. E. ROCKWELL, D. D. 


IX.—THE SHA 


Although modern commerce, 
which has the whole world with 
all its vast oceans, as its field of 
operations, might smile at the idea 
of classing the cities that once lay 
around the small inland waters of 
Tiberias among the list of sea- 
ports, yet there is scarcely a spot 
mentioned in the Bible of more 
wondrous interest, or where more 
commercial activity could be found 
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within such narrow limits. Men- 
tion is made of it in the Old Tes- 
tament under the name of Chin- 
meroth. In Numbers xxxiv, 11, it 
is noticed as one of the borders of 
Palestine, where it is called the 
Sea of Chinneroth. 

In Joshua xiii, 27, it has a simi- 
lar notice. From one or two other 
passages it would seem that there 
was a district and a fortified city 
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which bore the same name and lay 
on the borders of the lake, the 
centre of an ancient commerce and 
civilization, long before the tribes 
of Israel occupied that land. In 
the New Testament, Chinneroth 
re-appears under the title of Gen- 
nesareth, a simple change of its 
old name,—the Sea of Galilee,— 
and Tiberias, so called in honor of 
the reigning Emperor when the 
city was rebuilt, which was also 
called after him, and which still 
stands upon the borders of the lake. 

The dimensions of this inland 
sea are variously estimated at from 
twelve to eighteen miles in length, 
and from five to eight miles in 
breadth. It lies, according to the 
author of The Land and The 
Book, full six hundred and fifty- 
three feet below the Mediterranean, 
in the valley of the Jordan, by 
which it is supplied with water 
which has come down from the 
valley lying between Lebanon and 
AntiLebanon, and which is con- 
tinuously increased in its volume 
by streams rushing from the hills 
of Galilee through which it passes. 
The average depth of the lake is 
about one hundred and twenty feet. 
Its waters are cool, clear, and 
sweet, and abound in fish of vari- 
ous and excellent quality. It lies 
in the midst of mountains which, 
on the east, approach boldly and 
abruptly to its borders, while on 
the west, they break away near its 
centre, leaving room for the broad 
and beautiful plain of Gennega- 
reth, or retreating by gentle ascent, 
allowing space for vegetation to 
flourish, and for successful culti- 
vation, were there any proper en- 
couragement and safety for such 
industry. 

No description is given, and no 
historical events are associated with 
this lake in the Old Testament, 
although it is evident that when 
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the Jews came thither they found 
a large population and many strong 
and well fortified towns. 

But in the life of Christ, as given 
by the Evangelists, this spot is 
continually referred to as the scene 
of his labors, and so becomes, 
henceforth, a scene of solemn and 
tender interest. He found here a 


large population scattered all along 


its shores and carrying on an ac- 
tive commerce. The ruins of cities 
are still discovered, which are evi- 
dences of an ancient population, 
that must have required all the 


appliances of agriculture, art and 


commerce, and so have presented 
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a scene of active business life in — 


every direction. 
Small as the lake is, in contrast 


with the vast inland seas of the 


western continent, there were, 


doubtless, a large fleet of vessels — 


employed upon it in fishing and in 


the carrying trade between its sey- — 


eral ports. 

The names of Chorazin, Caper- 
naum, Bethsaida and Tiberias are 
familiar to all students of New 
Testament history. Of all these, 


and doubtless many other busy 
towns, 7iderias is the only one — 


remaining, or whose site even is 
accurately and correctly defined. 
On the north western shore of the 


sea, near the supposed site of Ca- — 
pernaum, were evidently import- — 


ant mills and manufactories, such 
as potteries and tanneries, which 
found a necessary supply of water 
in the fountains and streams that 
abounded there. The author of 
The Land and the Bcok locates 
these at Yabiga, a word almost 


identical with the Arabic name for — 


tanneries. Here, too, were doubt- 
less the headquarters of the fish- 


ermen, as is evident from the his- — 


tory of Christ and his disciples. 
Near Tiberias were hot springs 
called Hammeth, and so alluded 
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to in Joshua xix, 35. The modern 
name of this place is Emmaus, 
and as such it is referred to by 
Josephus in his Jewish history. 
On the western shore of the lake 
are still seen the ruins of ancient 
fortresses which were strongholds 
during the time of Christ and his 
Apostles. Thus, around the whole 
circuit of this inland sea, it is evi- 
dent there were in the time of 
Christ, and long before his coming, 
cities and villages which were full 
of life and activity, and which so 
used the lake as the highway of 
their commerce, that in the age of 
Josephus, two hundred and thirty 
vessels could be gathered together 
in a single day for the only naval 
battle upon its waters that is ever 
mentioned. Rey. Dr. Thomson says 
of this lake, that ‘seen from any 
point of the surrounding heights, 
it is a fine sheet of water, a bur- 
nished mirror set in a framework 
of rounded hills and rugged moun- 
tains which rise and roll backward 
and upward to where hoary Her- 
mon hangs the picture against the 
blue vault of heaven.’ Josephus 
describes the lake with evident en- 
‘thusiasm, and speaks of the coun- 
try that surrounds it as abounding 
in plants of every kind, so that 
nuts, palms, figs, and olive trees 
row here in perfection. ‘One in- 
deed,’ (he adds,) ‘might term this 
spot the ambition of nature, that 
produces plants of qualities totally 
different; so that there appears an 
happy contention of the seasons, 
as if each of them laid claim to 
this country. It not only nour- 
ishes various kinds of autumnal 
fruits beyond expectation, but pre- 
serves them a long continuance of 
time, insomuch that figs and grapes 
hold in season there ten months in 
the year, and other fruits the whole 
year round.’ This spot, so beau- 
tiful and so remarkable, was of all 
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others in Palestine, the most fa- 
miliar to Christ during the years 
of his public ministry, and it is 
worthy of notice that he selected 
it as the chief field of his labors, 
though its inhabitants were held 
in low esteem by the more re- 
fined, and wealthy, and better 
educated people of Jerusalem and 
Judea. They spoke with a sneer of 
the Galileans, and hardly deigned 
to extend to them the courtesies 
of social life. And when Christ 
was known to mingle with that 
people, and to make his home 
there, he subjected himself to the 
contempt of the proud, and was 
spoken of with a bitter sarcasm as 
a Nazarene and a Galilean. Yet, 
here he came, despite the arrogant 
criticisms of the Scribes and the 
Pharisees. Here he selected some 
of his noblest and most fearless 
apostles. In the city of Jerusalem, 
a plot had already been formed 
against his life, and so, despised 
and rejected by the chief rulers of 
the capitol, he came to the Sea of 
Galilee, after having first visited 
and been rejected by the people of 
his old home in Nazareth. Walk- 
ing by the shores of the lake, he 
saw Andrew and Peter engaged in 
their task as fishermen. They had 
met him before. Andrew had heard 
from John, the words, ‘‘ Behold 
the Lamb of God,” and now that 
they heard his command, ‘‘ follow 
me and I will make you fishers of 
men,” they promptly and cheer- 
fully obeyed it. <A little farther 
on in that same walk, Jesus met 
two more sailors, James and John, 
who were in their boat, mending 
their nets. Hxtending to them the 
same invitation, he was as prompt- 
ly obeyed. They forsook all and 
followed him. And so the Savior 
attached to himself four of his 
noblest disciples from among the 
hardy sailors of the Galilean sea, 
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men who from the very nature of 
their occupations were fearless, 
prompt, resolute, hardy, and obe- 
dient to the commands of their 
captain and teacher. Over the 
waters of this lake Christ was often 
borne; and here, in the cities which 
lay upon its shores, he uttered 
many of his most precious in- 
structions, and performed many 
of his mightiest works. On these 
grassy banks, he twice fed the mul- 
titudes that followed him, by a 
miraculous increase of a few loaves 
and fishes. Here he repeatedly 
exhibited his divine power in heal- 
ing diseases, and in controlling 
the wildest moods of nature. At 
his command, the winds and the 
waves were stilled, the waters be- 
came a pavement beneath his feet 
when he walked upon them at 
night to visit his toiling and im- 
periled disciples. The fish gath- 
ered at his word near the nets of 
his servants, when they had toiled 
all night, and caught nothing. On 
the eastern shore of this sea, a 
maniac was restored to reason, and 
the foul spirits who had made him 
their sport, were driven forth and 
permitted to enter the herd of 
swine who were drowned in the sea. 

Here, Christ taught the assem- 
bled multitudes from a boat, while 
his hearers sat or stood upon the 
shore. And thus, almost every 
foot of soil that borders this lake 
has been hallowed by the Savior’s 
presence and been trod by his feet 
as they bore him through the vil- 
lages and cities where most of his 
mighty works were done. LEvery- 
thing indicates.that during his life 
and mission a large and busy pop- 
ulation must have thronged these 
shores, and that the waters must 
have been white with sails of ves- 
sels passing from one port to anoth- 
er with passengers and freight, 
and that on every hand must haye 
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been heard the cries of sailors as 
they unloosed their craft from their 
moorings, or raised their sails, or 
toiled at their oars. 

On the northern shore of the 
lake, stood Bethsaida, the native 
place of Andrew, Peter, and Phil- 
ip, which probably lay upon either 
side of the Jordan, and not far 
from its entrance to the lake. 
Near this town occurred the mira- 
cle of the feeding of the five thous-_ 
and, and the tourist still pauses” 
here and recalls that incident, as 
he finds a desert place where the™ 
mountains shut down upon the 
sea, leaving the land around it in- 
capable of cultivation, and sees a 
sheltered cove where the ships from 
the other side could find safe an- 
chorage, and near it a grassy slope 
where the hungry and weary mul- 
titude could conveniently sit down 
to receive food from the hands of 
him who had compassion upon 
then, and for their sakes spread a 
table before them even in the wil- 
derness. 

Not far from Bethsaida stood 
Chorazin, possibly as suggested by 
Rey. Dr. Thomson, identified as to 
its site by the modern XKhorazy, 
named in the Scriptures only in 
denunciation as one of the com- 
munities that repented not, though 
many of Christ’s miracles had been 
wrought there. St. Jerome de- 
scribes it as on the shores of the 
lake, and about two miles from 
Capernanum. It was also noticed 
by St. Wilibald in a visit to it 
about the year 750. It lies, as 
described in The Land and The 
Book, upon a small Wady (ravine) 
that leads some of the waters from 
the surrounding hills into the sea, 
and is only a shapeless mass of 
ruins. 

Doubtless the most important of 
all these lake ports was Caper- 
naum, where Christ spent much 
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of his time and wrought many of 
his wonderful works. Rev. Dr. 
Thomson identifies its site as Tel- 
Hum, and, although differing in 
this from Rev. Dr. Robinson, gives 
several obvious and substantial rea- 
sons for his decision. Whatever 
may have been its immediate situ- 
ation, there can be no doubt as to 
its importance and influence among 
the cities of Galilee. Here was a 
detachment of the Roman Army, 
here a place for the receipt of cus- 
toms. Here the Jews had their 
synagogues, one of which was built 
by the munificence of a Roman 
Centurion. Here lake vessels must 
have been constantly seen, some 
bringing in fish for the market 
atter a night’s toil upon the deep, 
and others coming in going with 
merchandise and passengers for the 
country around.» It was a busy 
centre for a large and mixed popu- 
lation. Its streets were thronged 
with a multitude brought together 
from every part of Palestine. Fish- 
ermen and sailors jostled against 
farmers and merchants, and me- 
chanics, Jews and Gentiles met in 
their public marts for purposes of 
trade and commerce. ‘I'he Roman 
soldier and tax gatherer came in 
contact with the traders from T'yre 


and Sidon, and with the Arab who. 


had brought his goods from the 
East upon the backs of camels 
and in large caravans, to exchange 
with those who had come from the 
shores of the Mediterranean with 
the freight taken out of the ships 
of Tarshish.” Here Christ had his 
favorite abode. Amid the throngs 
that followed him was the woman 
with the issue of blood, who 
touched the hem of his garment 
and was healed, and in some of 
those streets lived Peter, whose 
mother-in-law he healed of a fever. 
Here lived Jairus, the ruler of the 
synagogue, whose little daughter 
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he restored to life. Here they 
brought to him great multitudes 
of the sick, the palsied, the lep- 
rous, the blind and deaf, and those 
possessed of devils, whom he healed 
by a word. Here he seemed to be 
always a welcome guest, dining 
now with some rich Pharisee, 
and then with a publican, whom 
the Jew despised. Here he en- 
tered Sabbath after Sabbath into 
their synagoguge and taught the 
people, and then sometimes going 
along the sea side, and seeing the 
multitudes still eager to listen, he 
entered into a ship, and using its 
deck as his pulp?t, taught the peo- 
ple as they stood upon the shore. 
Over the waters of this sea he fre- 
quently passed, and from these 
hills his eyes must often have taken 
in the beautiful scenery that lay 
before him, and amid the throngs 
of people who passed in and out 
of the city, he must have been 
frequently seen and recognized as 
the great prophet by whom the 
sick were healed, and the blind 
made to see, and the deaf to hear. 

Upon the extreme western shore 
of the lake, stood Maqdala, where 
now stands the wretched hamlet 
of Mejdil, into whose limits Christ 
came after he had miraculously 
fed the four thousand, upon the 
other side. Here lived Mary Mag- 
dalene, out of whom he had once 
cast seven devils, whose name is 
unjustly associated with the woman 
that was a sinner, and who an- 
nointed the Savior’s feet with pre- 
cious ointment. 

South of this, hes Tiberias, 
which is supposed to have been 
built upon the site of an ancient 
city, and which still stands upon a 
low point of land extending out 
into the lake. Here lived Herod, 
the murderer of John the Baptist, 
and here, doubtless, was held that 
feast at which Herodias danced 
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before the monarch and his cour- 
tiers. This city is one of the four 
sacred cities of the Jews, and near 
it are the famous sulphur baths 
mentioned by Josephus, and still 
largely resorted to for their medi- 
cinal properties. From this point 
around the lake are still found the 
ruins of ancient cities which must 
have had a large and busy popula- 
tion. On the opposite of the lake 
is Gergoza, where lived the demo- 
niac whom Christ restored, and 
there upon one of these lofty hills 
once stood: a fortress of great 
strength and importance, which, 
at last, yielded to its assailants 
amid the wars which have for ages 
swept over this land. 

And now over this once populous 
and busy region there reigns al- 
most the silence of the grave. The 
mighty works of Christ, and his 
wondrous words of Grace were un- 
heeded by these cities which en- 
joyed most of his presence and his 
instructions. They repented not, 
and his woe fell upon them as an 
inexorable doom. He passed heay- 
enward when he had finished his 
work, and they who had rejected 
the offers of the Prince of Peace, 
were compelled to listen to the 
stern tread of hostile armies as they 
passed even that fair land. The 
denunciations of him who spake as 
never man spake, fell upon these 
cities of Galilee as his curse fell 
upon the barren fig tree, and they 
withered and shrunk into shapless 
ruins. On the southern border of 
the lake stood the city of Tara- 
chea, whose inhabitants revolted 
against the Roman authority, when 
Vespasian and his son Titus were 
its representatives in Palestine. 
The place was strongly fortified, 
and vigorous preparations were 
made to resist the assault of the 
Roman army. In addition to walls 
upon the land side, the Jews had 
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prepared a fleet of war vessels to’ 
protect themselves from the water. 
Vespasian whose army was encamp- 
ed between Tiberias and Trachea, 
gave orders to prepare a sufficient 
number of vessels to meet and over- 
come the insurgents. This work 
was soon accomplished, as there 
were materials and workmen in 
abundance, and in a few days two 
hundred and thirty vessels were at 
the service of the Roman army, 
and engaged in a vaval fight with 
the fleet of the Jewish forces. The 
conflict was carried oc by the use_ 
of stones and arrows, and frequent-_ 
ly by hand to hand fights in which 
vessels were upset and their men 
drowned. Josephus speaks of many 
of the Jewish ships as being small 
and fitted out for piracy, a sen- 
tence which reveals to us some of 
the characteristics of nautical life 
upon the sea of Galilee, which 
must have made property at least, 
along its shores insecure. But this 
naval battle must have put an end 
to such trades upon these waters, 
for the whole fleet of the Jews was 
destroyed and the army entirely 
broken up. The enemy, says Jo- 
sephus, despatched some of them 
at a distance with their darts, 
others they boarded and destroyed 
with their swords, some were hem-. 
med in and taken, vessels and all, 
as they were locked in between the 
two fleets. ‘Those who were tum- 
bled overboard and struggling for 
life, no sooner showed their heads 
above water, than they were taken ~ 
off by a lance, or sank, overrun by 
the enemies’ boats. Nothing was 
to be seen but death and destruc- 
tion in all the variety of horror, 
until they were totally broken and 
routed; nor was anything to be 
seen upon the lake or the borders 
of it, but blood and carcasses. 

Six thousand and five hundred 
persons were slain in this memora- 
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ble sea and land fight upon the 
lake, where often the Prince of 
Peace had sailed, and on whose 
shores he had spoken words of love 
and mercy which the people had 
neglected and scorned. 

_ Of the captured army twelve 
hundred were put to death, six 
thousand sent to Nero, and thirty 
thousand sold as slaves. From this 
time began the sad decay of the 
ports of the Galilean sea. 

_ After the fall of Tarachea, the 
Roman army advanced to the siege 
of Gamala, a strong and almost 
impregnable fortress upon the op- 
posite or eastern shore. This was 
the last stronghold that fell to the 
Romans before they began the siege 
of Jerusalem. It was a splendid 
city, standing upon a hill eleven 
hundred and seventy feet above 
the lake, projecting somewhat in- 
to it, and having the fancied shape 
of a camel. Its natural position, as 
a fortress, was strengthened by mas- 
‘sive walls, whose ruins are still 
evidences of the skill and ability 
shown in their construction. But 
they too fell before the Roman 
army, and the people whom they 
sheltered were given over to indis- 
criminate slaughter. Thus com. 
menced the work of ruin amidst 
this once populous district, where 
stood at least nine large cities up- 
on the shore, and many smaller 
villages on the outlying hills and 
plains. After the conquest of Jeru- 
salem by the Arabs under Omar, 
all this reign became subject to 
Moslem rule,“and so continued un- 
til the times of the Crusader, when 
it fell into the hands of the Chris- 
tians. Under Saladin it was again 
retaken, and its possession secured 
after the disastrous battle of Hat- 
tin, fought upon the very spot to 
which tradition assigns the deliv- 
ery of the Sermon on the Mount. 
Henceforward the decline of the 
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cities of the Galilean sea was rapid. 
Tiberias alone remains, a sad and 
decaying memorial of past great- 
ness, all else is desolation. 

A solitary boat is seen upon the 
waters, once alive with commerce, 
and merry with the shouts and 
songs of sailors. The traveler hears 
only his own foot fall, or the cry 
of the sea-bird, or the dash of the 
waves upon the shore; and as he 
passes over the melancholy ruins 
of deserted towns, he seems to hear 
the echo of the words of Christ, 
when he upbraided the cities in 
which most of his mighty works 
were done, because they repented 
not. Capernaum, Chorazin, and 
Bethsaida, have been swept away, 
and lie in ruins so complete that 
the very spots on which they stood 
are recognized only with difficulty, 
and with no positive certainty. 

And so they teach the great les- 
son that wealth, and power, and 
commercial greatness, and strength 
of position can insure to no com- 
munity, prosperity and perpetuity, 
if it persist by its wickedness 
and unbelief, in drawing upon 
itself the judgments of Heaven. 
One of the most beautiful and fer- 
tile regions on the earth is a desert, 
and its old cities heaps of ruins, 
because its inhabitants refused to 
listen to the living invitations of 
God, manifest in the flesh, and re- 
jected His offers of mercy which 
were conditioned simply on their 
repentance for sin, and faith in the 
word and promises of Him who had 
said to them, ‘this is my beloved 
son, hear ye him.’ 


— ~<a 


There is no morrow. Though before our face 

The shadow named so, stretches,—we always 

Fail to o’ertake it, hasten as we may. 

God only gives one island inch of space 

Betwixt the Eternities as standing-place 

Where each may work,—the inexorable to-day. 
M. J, Preston, 
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For the Sailors’ Magazine. 4 
HOW DOES SHE HEAD? 


BY CAPTAIN BRAY, OF THE MISSIONARY PACKET MORNING STAR. 


There is no seaman who has not 
had this question asked of him, a 
great many times, while at the 
helm. 

When starting upon a voyage, 
the course is shaped upon the chart 
for the distant port we desire to 
reach. After this course is ascer- 
tained, it is given to the man at 
the wheel for the course he is to 
keep the ship. If the wind is not 


course, and begin to talk about, 
and to be engrossed with the little © 
chips and weeds we are sailing 
past. 
There is nothing uncertain on 
this voyage of life we have under- 
taken, for our Great Pilot has given 
us sure words and work in the 
blessed epitome,—the Bible He has © 
left us to navigate by, and no mat-— 
ter how low the barometer of life ~ 


favorable, the ship often ‘‘ heads 
off.” It is then that the Captain 
often turns to the man at the wheel 
and inquires, “ how does she head?” 

It is to be hoped that all read- 
ers of the Sartors’ MaGAzINE 
have received the course to Heaven 
from the Great Pilot, and are 
steadily steering that course as 
nearly as the winds of life will ad- 
mit. If they are sometimes ad- 
verse, and we ‘head off,”—don’t 
let us take this as a reason for 
giving up the voyage altogether, 
but let us keep as near the course 
as possible, with a full determina- 
tion to accomplish it, even if we 
are obliged to beat all the way. 
We never expect a fair wind for 
the whole of a sea-voyage, then 
why should we for the voyage of life? 
As we go from one latitude to an- 
other we expect different winds, 
and get them; then why should 
we not expect the same in so event- 
ful a voyage as our voyage of life? 
Would to God we could all be 
brought to realize the importance 
of this voyage, and the necessity 
of keeping on the course, or as near 
to it as possible! 

If we could,—when we meet our 
shipmates on the voyage to heaven, 
should we not be more likely to 
greet them with ‘‘how does she 
head?” than to forget about the 


may get, no matter how many ~ 
squalls appear upon our horizon, © 
we stillread in our epitome—‘‘ that 
by two immutable things, in which — 
it was impossible for God to lie, © 
we might have a strong consola- 
tion, who have fled for refuge to 
lay hold upon the hope set before 
us;—which hope we have as an an- 
chor of the soul, both sure and 
steadfast, and which entereth into 
that within the veil.” 

At one time while passing 
through the Malacca Straits on 
our way from Bombay to Singa- 
pore, we took a pilot. Being tired 
out with several nights of previous 
watching I went to rest, trusting 
tothe pilot. After a short nap I 
was suddenly awakened by the 
mate’s hurried call, telling me the 
ship would go ashore unless the 
course was quickly changed. Up- 
on going on deck I found the pilot 
in such a state of intoxication that 
he was determined to run the ship — 
ashore, and upon a small island 
with a light-house upon it. There 
was just time to tack ship and 
work out clear of the rocks, into a 
safe position, which the Lord as- 
sisted us to do. When this was 
accomplished we sent the pilot. 
over the side into his boat, and — 
away from the ship. I have often 
likened that pilot to Satan. He 
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“comes on board appearing like a 
gentleman, and professing to know 
the way to heaven, and to be able 
to pilot us safely there, while it 

is his full intention to run us ashore 
and to make a wreck of all. God’s 

Word I liken to that light-house 
which warned us of our danger. 

_ Perhaps there is now but a mo- 
ment for some sinner reading these 
words to think,—shall we trust this 
unworthy pilot, in spite of the 
bright warning streaming from the 
light-house, or shall we put him 
into his boat and set him adrift? 
Reader, discharge him at once! 
Let us trust our good pilot under 

“every circumstance, never haying 
a doubt as to the result of the 
voyage. However dark, however 
foggy, let us remember He knows, 
and can see the end of the voyage 
from the beginning. 

It was upon my first voyage in 
command, and after being three 

days at sea, that one morning I 

was hastily awakened by the stew- 
ard, and told that the ship was on 
fire. This was indeed true, and 
the fire was in the forward part of 
the lower hold where it was impos- 

“sible to be got at, so all hopes of 
extinguishing it while at sea were 
immediately abandoned. 

Closing the hatches and venti- 
lators to prevent all air from reach- 
ing the fire, we turned the ship’s 
head towards the nearest land, 
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which was that of Halifax, N. S., 
that being two hundred and eighty 
miles away. After three days of 
sailing through one of the thick 
fogs of that region we hove to, not 
daring to ran longer, knowing we 
were near the land although we 
could not see it. The Lord brought 
to my mind that it might be a 
low fog, or one we could see over 
from aloft. This I found upon 
going aloft was even so, and from 
that elevated position the land 
could be seen, also the entrance to 
Halifax harbor. Upon the deck 
they were still in the fog, and un- 
able to see anything. Remaining 
aloft where all could be seen, the 
order was given to ‘‘ square away,” 
and we ran safely into the harbor 
and came to anchor without any 
one on deck seeing any land, for 
below they were still in the fog, 
and could not see where they were 
going; but trusting the captain, 
and obeying orders, we got sately 
in and the ship was saved, and the 
fire extinguished. 

How like the Christian and our 
Great Captain! It may appear 
foggy to us down here in the world, 
but we know our Great Captain is 
aloft and can look over everything, 
and if we only trust Him and 
obey all His orders, He will surely 
bring us safely into the port of 
Heaven. 

Honouv ty, 8. I. 


\ 


, Sin Confessed, 


The sinner who confessed obtain- 

ed mercy, and that very mercy 
‘caused the sinner to confess. This 
is a circle, you say. So it is; and 
it is like God. All the worlds are 
globes, and all their paths are cir- 
cles. His dispensations circulate. 
All good comes forth from himself, 
all glory returns to himself. His 
mercy displayed broke the stony 


heart, and caused the confession 
to flow; the confession flowing 
opened the way for mercy to enter. 
If I have not a broken, contrite 
heart, God’s mercy will never be 
mine; but if God had not mani- 
fested his mercy in Christ, infinite 
and free, I could never, never, 
have a broken, contrite heart.—Dr. 
Arnot. 
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“) will meditate on thee in the night-watches.”—P3s. \xiii. 6. 


Every sailor knows the night-watch, well. It was when John Newton was on his, 
a stranger to peace—when deeper than any nightly shadows had gathered over his 
soul—he remembered the verse of a hymn his mother had taught him. 
He mourned his sins, and resolved to live henceforth ~ 


him to his knees in prayer. 
to God. 
There are night-watches in the soul. 
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The Satlar’s Text, 


NIGHT-WATCHES, 


Is it the season—the night-season of con- 


It brought — 


viction ? You are invited to solemn meditation,—meditation on God’s holiness—_ 
his hatred of sin—his determination to punish it—Meditate on the thought of . 


all-seeing eye and all-recording pen. 


Meditate on what he has done to save you—_ 


the rich provisions of his grace; mercy free to all, and offered to all. Meditate ong 
the shortness of life, and the possible suddenness of death. : : 
Or is it the night-watch of Sorrow ? Meditate on his everlasting consolations. 


“¢ As one whom his mother comforteth,” so will He ‘‘ comfort” you. 
the night of weeping into the morning of joy. 


the night!” 


~2= 


He can turn 
‘God, our Maker, giveth song in 


? 
= 


For the Sailors’ Magazine. } 


THE DENTISTRY 


“There go the ships. .There is that 
Leviathan whom thou hast made to play 
therein. Who can open the doors of 
his face? His teeth are terrible round 
about. None is so fierce that dare stir 
him up.” A sea monster of vast propor- 
tions and remarkable power is here un- 
mistakably brought to our notice, and as 
certainly a part of the animal creation 
not existing in our day, unless indeed 
he still seeks his prey in the deep caverns 
of every ocean, and is known to some 
modern scientists as the great phiceter, 
to the French as the cachelot, and to 
ourselves as the sperm whale. Assured- 
ly unless this is the leviathan of Script- 
ure, the race is long since extinct. For, 
ransacking as they do every sea and 
ocean of the globe, our whale hunters 
must certainly have found him. 

But there is much in the description 
of leviathan as given in the forty-first 
chapter of Job, to warrant the supposi- 
tion that he may be no other. . ‘‘ Canst 
thou fill his skin with barbed irons? or 


OF THE PACIFIC. | 


his head with fish-spears? out of his nos- 
trils goeth smoke. He maketh the deep 
to boil like a pot, the sea like a pot of 
ointment. He maketh a path to shine 
after him.” That he is a warrior, his 
numerous scars, showing the frightful 
character of his encounters with his 
kind, fully testify. With a length of sev- 
enty feet, a diameter of twelve, breadth 
of flukes, fifteen, and a length of jaw 
eighteen feet, surely he is an adversary 
worthy the steel of those who attack him. 

An acquaintance with him of near half 
a century, fully qualifies one in speaking 
of him to do him ample justice. in my 
early days while serving as an officer on 
board a whale-ship, and cruising near. 
Japan we struck a very large one. On | 
receiving the harpoon he sounded to a 
depth of fifty fathoms, soon returning to 
the surface, and showing at first but the 
point of his jaw, which we noticed bore a 
remarkable appearance. Then coming 
squarely up with his back downward, he 
made a furious charge upon us, so nar- 
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teeth, several of which were found brok- 
en and decayed, was performed by the 
second mate and two assistants, using as 
forceps a shackle-bar, gaff-hook, cutting 
spade and tackle. For ourselves the es- 


 rowly missing the boat as to leave por- 
_ tions of his black skin upon the gunwale, 
as he went dashing madly on and disap- 
_ peared in the seething waters, which he 
indeed made to boil like a pot. Soon re- 


appearing, a ship’s length away, with his 
— broadside fully exposed, we sprang upon 
him, selecting our point of attack and a 
set of the lance did its work. Out of his 
nostril (phiceter has but one) poured, not 
smoke, but a crimson shower. 
‘<There’s blood thick as tar,” shouted 
_ the exultant boat’s crew as the vital fluid 
“rained upon us. ‘Stern all,” was the 
word as we backed to a short distance, 
watching him as he spouted away his 
life, the boat’s crew meanwhile indulg- 
ing in jokes at his expense. ‘‘ Hey old 
fighter, your chimney’s a-fire.” ‘‘ How 
did you like that jab?” ‘‘What awful 
snags! Why don’t you go to the den- 
tist?” He soon went into his flurry, 
_which brought us to our oars again for 
safety. Rapidly describing a wide circle 
afew times in his fearful death struggle, 
~ he closed the drama by rolling “‘ fin out.” 
-Phiceter had fought his last battle, sur- 
_ rendering gracefully, and increasing the 
oil report of the ship Friend, by ninety 
barrels. 
That the whale spouts water as pic- 
tured in books, is a popular error; the 
spout, so called, being simply a vapor 
projected from the warm lungs of the 
animal into the cool atmosphere. It is 
then condensed and is of snowy white- 
ness. It can be seen in clear weather at 
a distance of several miles; when the 
- death wound is given, it changes to blood. 
Securing our prize along side of the ship, 
cutting in commenced, and the great 
ugly jaw was placed in position for the 
dentist, by being lashed to ring bolts 
upon deck. It was found to be badly 
fractured near its point, which was cov- 
_ ered with a growth of sea clams, such as 
are seen upon logs floating about at sea. 
The injury had evidently been the result 
of an encounter with one of his own 
stripe. The operation of extracting the 


eape at this time, was a narrow one. 
I did not always fare as well, losing — 
on two occasions the head of my boat, 
once by a stroke of the jaw, and again 
by a sharp cut of the flukes, and on one 
occasion I was thrown from my boat, re- 
ceiving, ou escaping from the open jaws 
a wound, the mark of which I still carry. 
It has been remarked that phiceter is 
a fighter. Two whale ships have within 
my own experience been attacked and 
wrecked by him. Fifty years since the 
Essex, Captain Pollard, of Nantucket, 
was thus destroyed in the South Pacific, 
the ship’s company taking to the boats, 
a few survivors only reaching the coast 
of Chili, after passing through the ter- 
rible ordeal of casting lots and feeding 
on the bodies of their shipmates. So the 
ship Ann Alexander, Captain Duboise, 
of New Bedford, twenty years since, also 
in the South Pacific, attacked a large 


‘whale, with three boats, two of which he 


soon demolished, the crews escaping to 
the ship in the third. An attempt to 
capture him, from the ship, resulted in 
the vessel’s destruction, the whale rush- 
ing at her head on, crushing in her side 
so that she soon filled, falling on her 
broadside with her masts in the water; 
the crew were soon after rescued by a 
passing ship. A few days later the whale 
was captured by another ship, with the 
harpoons and lines of the Ann Alexander 
still fast to him. He was found to be 
severely injured, offering no resistance 
when taken, An examination showed a 
very defective condition of the teeth, 
which doubtless accounts for his bellig- 
erent action. 

But a few weeks since the ship Com- 
modore Morris, of New Bedford, was re- 
ported off the Azores as having fastened 
to a large whale, which turned upon the 
second mate, smashing his boat into 
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match wood, and so severely fracturing 
his leg as to render amputation neces- 
sary. These are the only instances with- 
in my own knowledge and experience, of 
whales, on being struck, turning so sav- 
agely on the boats, and their inclination 
to fight was doubtless the result of the 
defective condition of their teeth, and 
consequent tooth ache. 

So I incline to the opinion that when 
phiceter is thus afflicted, the danger of 
attacking him is largely increased. Many 
of our own species know full well that it 
is not conducive to amiability of temper. 
Burus in his address to a raging tooth, 
says:— 


““Adown my beard the slavers trickle, 

I kick the wee stools o’er the mickle, 

As round the fire the giglets keckle, 
To see me loup.” 


New London, Ct. 


It seems to us possible that our corres- 
pondent, has suggested in his article, the 
explanation of the disaster to the vessel 
below referred to. The item is one of 
very recent issue in our New York pa- 
pers.—Ep. 8. M. 


“The steamer P. Caland arrived (in 
New York) on Tuesday, from Rotterdam, 
having on board Captain Larsen and the 
crew, twelve men all told, of the Nor- 
wegian bark Columbus. Captain Larsen 
reports that at 11 o’clock on the morn- 
ing of September 11th, when in latitude 
47° 22/ north, and longitude 43° 33/ west, 
or about mid ocean, his vessel collided 
with an unknown sea monster and was 
so badly injured that she sank within 
half an hour. No one on board of the 
bark got a good view of the monster, but 
most of the sailors are inclined to the 
opinion that it was a gigantic whale. 
The monster sank immediately and was 
not seen again, but the surface of the 
ocean was dyed with blood for a consid- 
erable distance. The crew had barely 
time to lower the boats when the bark 
sank. Fortunately several hours after 
the;collision the steamer P. Caland hove 
in sight, and at 3 o’clock they were tak- 
en on board. and brought to this city. 
The Colwnbus was bound from London 
to Quebec. The crew will be cared for 
by the Norwegian Consul and forwarded 
to their homes.” 


Jn Weeks 
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Is the Sailor’s Cause in Your Will? 


Last month the British and Foreign 
Sailors’ Society received a small legacy 
of £5 from the late Mr. Beavis, of Sid- 
mouth. Some would not have put such 
a small sum in their will, but we are 
greatly encouraged by such a thoughtful 
act. Let those of small means find a 
place for us with those who are rich. 
We do not wish our friends to die, but 
we do ask them when making their will — 
to remember this Society. Neither would 
we countenance the doctrine of hoarding 
in life and bequeathing in death. You 
may lay it down as a true principle al 

; 


those who distribute most during life are — 
most generous at death. It is better for — 
aman to give £50, if he can, than to will — 
£80 after his decease. But there are © 
many who have a limited working capi- 
tal, or just sufficient interest to live, ~ 
and pay ordinary subscriptions. So that — 
when the interest is no longer required, — 
the principal can be given back to the 
Lord.—Compass and Chart, London, — 
England. 4 
There'can be no reasonable doubt of the 
wisdom of the above refiections, and we 
commend them to the careful and pray- 
erful consideration of our own friends. 
—HEp. 8. M. 


- 


Summer’s Done, 


Thinner the leaves of the larches show, 
Motionless held in the languid air; 
Fainter by waysides the sweet-briers grow, 
Wide bloom laying their gold hearts bare, 
Languishing one by one: 
Summer is almost done. 
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Deeper hued roses have long since died; 
Silent the birds through the white mist fly; 
Down of the thistles, by hot suns dried, 
Covers with pale fleece vines growing nigh: 
Little brooks calmer run: 
Summer is almost done. 


Later the flush of the sunrise sweeps, 
Shortening the reign of the slow-coming day; 
Earlier shade of the twilight creeps = 
Over the swallows skimming away; ; 
Crickets their notes have begun: 
Summer is almost done. 


Darkened to mourning the sad-colored beech: 
Empty the nests in its purple boughs lie; 
Something elusive we never can reach 
Deepens the glory of days going by; 
Aftermath lies in the sun: 
Summer is almost done. 


Child! why regret that the summer must go? ~ 
Sweet lies the aftermath left in the sun; 
Lives that are earnest more beautiful grow 
Out of a childhood in beauty begun; : 
Harvests of gold can be won = 
Only—when summer is done | 
Mrs, L, C, Wurron, 
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WORK AMONG SEAMEN. 
: CORRESPONDENCE, REPORTS, &c. 


Norway. 


CHRISTIANIA. 


Mr. H. H. Jounnson, writing in Au- 
gust, makes record of very zealous and 
‘successful labor for souls which he has 

recently been permitted to put forth. 
In the harbor, at the date of his letter, 
were some twenty steamers, with sailing 
vessels and fishing boats. He had visited 
these, and given Testaments and tracts 
to the sailors. He had just traveled 
(1,372 Euglish miles, in Norway. “At 
Arendahl (on Skager Rack) he found 
-over two hundred seamen, and several 
captains who had been converted to 
Christ, in New York, at the late Pastor 
Hedstrom’s Bethel Ship. 


2 — = 4-<e 


Sweden, 
GOTTENBERG. 


__ Rey. S. Swenson speaks of the great 
“need for a Reading Room and Bethel in 
G., that his work may be done to ad- 
vantage. He has preached, of late, every 
‘Lord’s Day, and on some week day even- 
ings. He has also visited the Home for 
Old Sailors, and found some Christians 
among its inmates. His visits on ship- 
board have been made among Swedish, 
Danish, Norwegiao, French, and Ger- 
man vessels. In Juue, three young sea- 
men joined the church in G. Another has 
since come forward for the same union. 
A cook-maid on a steamer, running to 
Stockholm, was also lately brought to 
‘the Savior. Her brother is captain on a 
steamer, and a very devoted Christian 
man. So the Lord hath ‘‘his own” on 
all waters. 


= 2 - 
Denmark, 
ISLE OF FUNEN. 
The seventy-fifth annual report of the 


British and Foreign Bible Society, just 
at hand, says:—‘‘Rev. Mr. Rymxer,” 


‘Flora, of sufficient 


(long a faithful laborer of the AMERICAN 
SEAMEN’s F'R1END Socrery, on F'tinen), 
“visits the ports: he has, in the course 
of the year, boarded nearly four hun- 
dred ships, and called on a thousand 
families.” 

8 


Germany, 
HAMBURG. 


Under this heading, Chart and Com- 
pass, (London, Eng.) contains part of a 
letter transmitted by Mr. Hircuens, our 
joint missionary at Germany, which was 
received by him from South America, It 


says:—‘‘ I am sure you will consider the 
following very interesting accounts of 
the labors of our worthy brother, Cap- 
tain H. B. Holman, of the British ship 
interest for the 
pages of the Chart and Compass. Cap- 
tain Holman is a member of the Bethel 
Union Register, and therefore a report 
of his good work among the sailors, &c., 
being made public will, I have no doubt, 
be an encouragement to other ship- 
masters. Hor the sake of brevity I will 
only give extracts from his long letter 
sent to me here from Callao. Our broth- 
er’s letter was dated May 20th, and, 
after the usual introduction, says:— 
‘‘We have, up to this date, had a very 
happy if not profitable time. The bless- 
ed Lord has abundantly blessed us this 
voyage in the cause of Good Templary. 
On our outward passage all the crew ex- 
cept one became Good Templars; and 
while we lay in the docks at Callao, out 
of a crew of twenty-one, sixteen remain- 
ed firm, notwithstanding the great temp- 
tations which abound here. We have 
also done some good among other ship’s 
companies. An old tippler from another 
ship was urged to give up the drink, but 
refused, saying that he would drink to 
the last. A few days after, he fell into 
the dock while drunk, and was drowned. 
We fished him out of the water two or 
three days afterwards, which seemed to 
be a protest against strong drink, and at 
our next meeting we had fifteen additions 
to our number; in all, sixty-eight have 
joined us since we came here, and we 
have left some fruit of our labors at Cal- 
lao, and steps are being taken to insti- 
tute a lodge on shore, 
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*‘T am also thankful to say that we 
have been blessed of the Lord in spiritual 
things. After we left Swansea we had 
our usual services and prayer meetings 
on board, and | feel sure good has been 
done. Several have been under deep 
conviction, and one found the Lord; and 
since we came into port the blessed Lord 
has made me the happy instrument in 
His hands of converting the captain of 
the S W—.,, of Liverpool, and I 
feel that his conversion is a direct answer 
to prayer; after a hard struggle, light 
shone into his soul, which was a joyful 
time to him, and a happy one for me. 
Afterwards he became a Good Templar, 
and induced fourteen of his crew to join 
the order. We are again out of dock, 
and continue to hold the usual services 
on board. The attendance is good,—last 
Sunday we had from 130 to 140 present 
—and I hope there is cause for rejoicing, 
for the Lord hath said His word shall 
not return unto Him void. I received a 

_ good deal of happiness while visiting the 
Sailors’ Institute in Hamburg. May the 
Lord continue to bless you in the good 
work among the sailors in that Port! 
We should all like to come there again, 
if it was only to see the dear old mission- 
ary, his dear wife and family. The offi- 
cers and sailors who were with us in 
Hamburg, together with myself and good 
wife, who is with us, and proves a good 
helpmate to me,—al/, all send kind 
Christian regards, and may God bless 
you all in the glorious work. 


Chart and Compass, in its number 
for August, reports the laying of the 
foundation (corner) stone of the New 
Sailors’ Institute. It took place on the 
21st June. ‘‘The harbor was enlivened 
by a grand display of flags on British 
and American ships, and in every avail- 
able way, captains, officers, and sailors 
showed their appreciation of what is 
being done in providing a refuge for 
them in that city of much temptation. 
Proceedings commenced by the Rey. 
JamMEs Epwarps giving out the hymn 
commencing :— 

‘‘Kternal Father! strong to save, 

Whose arm doth bind the restless wave,” &e. 

“Rev. C. F, Werpemann read Psalm 
evii, from the 21st to the 43rd verses, 
after which, Mr, Edwards offered prayer, 
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After the stone was laid, an opportunity 
was given to lay bricks upon it. The 
first who came forward for this purpose 
was Miss Hircuens, the missionary’s 


daughter, who had been commissioned 


to lay bricks in the building for several 
absent captains, depositing a piece of 
gold on each brick. The names of the 
captains were duly announced. Mr. 
Hitcuens, Port missionary, followed 
laying bricks in the same way for Bethel 
sailors, Good Templar sailors, captains, 
officers, and sailors, to the amount of 
about £20. Other ladies and gentlemen 
followed, until forty bricks were laid. 


K. Cuapuin, Esq., Chairman of Commit-— 


tee, then delivered an address referring 
to the origin, objects, and results of the 
Institute. The hymn beginning— 
“Star of peace to wanderer’s weary, ’— 

was then sung. and after the benediction, 
a collection was made, one ‘gentleman 
giving twenty-five pounds. It is expect- 
ed that the Institute will be ready for 
occupancy November ist. 
has been arranged for the first week in 


A ‘Bazaar ” 7 


that month, with the codperation of — 
friends in Hamburg and in England, for — 
raising funds to assist in the sustenance — 


of the Mission and Institute.” 


———] 


Japan, 
YOKOHAMA. 
Mr. W. T. AusreN, missionary, is to 
be absent for a time, on a trip to Eng- 


land, his native country, but arrange- — 


ments have been made for the prosecu- 


tion of his work for seamen, by the 


Christian laborers in Y. He had pursued 
his usual round of work since his last 


letter, and had shipped four of our loan — 


libraries on as many vessels. 


<< 


Cleaveland, 0, 
S. Jos, superintendent of Relief work 


of the Bethel Union Society writes us 
that they hold prayer meetings for 
seamen on Wednesday evenings. The 
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Mission Sabbath School in the Bethel 
Building, he says,—is largely attended. 
$40,000 has been secured to pay off a 

debt of $61,000 on the Bethel building. 
It is intended, when the whole amount 
is raised, to employ an efficient man to 
look after religious work among sailors. 
; ~ 0 a O 


ortland, Oregon, 

Rey. R. S. Stusss, chaplain, says that 
the Bethel Hall, Coffee Room, and Read- 
ing Room for seamen, at Seattle, W. T., 
were destroyed in the late disastrous fire 
which consumed about one-half of the 
business portion of the place. The chap- 
lain at S. lost all his clothing, books, 

ete. Chaplain Stubbs adds:— “‘ Our 

meetings in the Bethel, and on ship- 
board are favored with tokens of good 
from the Lord.” 


Recent Library Work, 


The current month adds its full quota 
of testimony to the value of our Loan 


Library work, in the letters printed be- 


low. ---- 
THEY HOPE FOR A BLESSING. 
Somerset, Mass, March 30th, 1879. 
I write a few lines about your library* 
so as to let you know where it is. We are 
reading those books, and find them very 
interesting, and trust that they will do 
us all a great deal of good. We expect to 
go from here to Bultimore, and from 
there we may come to Boston, and then 
I want to exchange it for another one. 
And I trust that they will make good 
men out of all of us on board. 
Yours respectfully, 
- Harrison Lyman, 
Schr. A. A. Shaw. 


A SWEARER REFORMED, 


American Seamen's Friend Society :— 
I have had library No. 5,513} on board 
_the schooner James Boyce, of New Ha- 


* No. 5,019, contributed by the Countess of 
Aberdeen, Scotland. 

+ Contributed by Soldier’s Childrens’ Home, 
Trenton, N. J. 
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ven, Conn. I received it in April, 1876, 
and I think it has done a great deal of 
good. The men read these books. I 
had one man who was a very hard swear- 
er, but through his reading these books, 
and our talking to him, he has left it off 
altogether, and now goes to church. He 
is on the vessel at present with us. The 
books are a great blessing to seamen. 
Maenus Manson, Master. 


USEFUL ON SHIPBOARD AND ELSEWHERE, 
Boston, July 26th, 1879. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 


Library No. 5,859* has been with me 
on the bark Horace Scudder, several voy- 
ages. The books have been loaned out 
to the men, and have been much appre- 
ciated, both fore and aft. I trust they 
have been a blessing among us. I think 
your work ought to be much encouraged, 
for these good books are of great benefit 
to us who traverse the ocean deprived of 
the Gospel privileges which you have on 
shore. I desire to express my thankful- 
ness for the loan of the library, and I 
remain, ; 

Yours truly, 
W. F. Krevss, 
Master of bark Horace Scudder. 

P.5. The loose tracts sent in the li- 
brary, I have distributed among the na- 
tives in places where I have been. 


FROM THE SCHOOL SHIP ST. MARY'S. 
Gurn Cove, L. I., August 21st, 1879. 
American Seamen’s Friend Society :— 


I take great pleasure in forwarding to 
you this note. The libraries} you left on 
board our vessel have been well patron- 
ized, and upon our return to 23rd street, 
(New York) I would like to change them 
for others. This cruise has been a very 
profitable one for both men and boys, 
and the most interesting subject I can 
speak of is the Bible readings and Sun- 


* Contributed by 8.8. 2nd Reformed Church, 
Tarrytown, N. Y. 

+ Nos. 6,012, 6,013, contributed by Jonas M, 
Libbey, New York City. 
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day services which, through the goodness 
of Mr. John Patterson, we have had 
every Sunday, also the ‘‘ Sunday evening 
service of Song,” which was well attend- 
ed by both men and boys. We have on 
board, about 160 boys, and 25 men, and 
you can form a more correct idea than I 
can convey to you, of the good that has 
been done both by the Sunday services 
and the libraries. Hoping, if it be con- 
venient, to hear from you at Newport, R. 
I., where we will be on the first of next 
week, I remain, 
Yours, 
Ween Ds 


HE ASKS FOR ANOTHER. 


_ New York, August 4th, 1879. 

Your library, 6,151* which I have had 

this voyage, has been read with much 

interest. I now retura it. I hope you 

will leave another for me, at No. 37 South 

street. Any tracts or papers suitable for 

seamen will be acceptable and will be 

freely circulated. I enclose $5 for the 
library fund. 

Yours truly, 
I. Porvrer, 

Master bark Chignecto, of Windsor, 

Nova Scotia. 
GREAT GOOD IS BEING WROUGHT. 
Boston, August 26th, 1879. 


Dear Sir:—Uibrary No. 6,180+ was 
received in exchange from the bark Lor- 
wmda Borstel at Littelton, New Zealand, 
and has been read with interest, and I 
trust, much profit, by our crews since it 
has been on board. 

The distribution of these valuable 
books among seamen is, I believe, the 
means of working great good. By their 
moral influence they tend to elevate the 
minds of all who read them. I trust all 
seamen and oflicers will appreciate and 
feel grateful for them. Please accept 
“* Contributed by 8. 8. Bap. church, Pavilion, 
REG 


+ Contributed by S. 8., Presbyterian Church, 
Waterford, N. Y, 


~ 
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my thanks for your present favor. I re- 
main, d 

Yours very truly, 

C. F. CARVER, 
American bark C. A. Littlefield. 
EIGHT CONVERSIONS. 

New York, August 25th, 1879. 

American Seamen’s Friend Society: 


Dear Sirs :—Will you kindly exchange ~ 


the library* on board the ship Mary 
Whitridge? It has been on board eighteen 
months on a voyage to China and Japan, 
and has been highly appreciated by crew 
and officers. While in Shanghae, four of 
the crew united with the Union Chapel 
there, and four others expressed a hope 
of their conversion through the faithful 
labors of Rev. Mr. Datzisn and wife, 


who held divine service on board of our > 


a 


vig. Odi hemp nha ee te ee ee 


ship every Sunday while in port. Their — 


house was always open to the seamen for 
religious conversation and prayer moet- 


ings, and in every way in their power — 


they are working for the welfare of the 
thousands of seamen visiting that port 
yearly. They are members of the China 
Inland Mission. Wishing you success 
in your good work among seamen, 
I am very sincerely yours, 
Bens. F. Currier, 
of Stonington, Conn., 
Late Master Mary Whitridge. 


GOOD WORK IN THE NAVY, 


U.S. 8S. Portsmoura, 
Boston, Mass. 
I called to see you yesterday in order 


to thank you in person for the books you ~ 


so kindly sent us. The books which we 
returned + were read by the majority of 
the people on board, and were well appre- 
ciated. We have one hundred and fifty 
young persons below the age of eighteen 
years, and need reading matter of all 
kinds, and you can readily see how much 


* No, 6,350, contributed by §. S., Congrega. 
tional Church, Bristol, Conn. 


+ Loan Libraries No, 6,583, and 6,384, contrib- 


uted by W. Libbey, Jr. New York City. 


sy 


libraries for new ones. 
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pleasure it gave us to exchange our old 
With many 
thanks for your kindness, and with the 
hope that God will prosper you in the 
great work before you,— 
IT remain, yours with great respect, 
A. Ross, 
Ineut. U. S. NV. 


0 ee 


(6p: 
A Good Use for ~ Pin Money.” 
A lady Sabbath School teacher trans- 


‘mitting $20 for a loan library which has 


now gone on a vessel bound for San 
Francisco, says:—‘‘The money was raised 
by a class of girls from thirteen to fif- 
teen years of age. You can understand 


how much more readily boys can-earn 


money than girls. But I trust many a 
bit of pin money has found its way into 
our treasury that would have found ready 


use in the purchase of some of the little 


articles so near to the hearts of our girls. 


We trust that it may be the means of 


sewing some good seeds in the hearts of 
its readers, and I assure them that we 
shall follow the good ship /mperval, with 
affectionate interest. 
Very truly, 
Mrs, F. N. W.” 


—— 2 0<—__ 


From an Old Friend, 


The following is from a lady friend 
whose family for years held the sailor’s 
cause near their hearts. If it prompt 
other family cireles to ‘‘ go and do like- 
wise,” its use in these pages will be am- 
ply justified. 

Dear Sir :— Although I may have 
seemed to forget the cause for which you 
labor, it is not so. I have been absent 
from my home for two years, and have 
returned this summer ‘ by the good hand 
of our God upon me’ with greatly im- 


proved health. 


The last year was spent at the parson- 
age of my son, Rev. , and in the 
absence of the contribution in Lhe church, 
we concluded to have a mite box for the 
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sailors, in the parsonage. The check 
from my son represents the result. I 
add a check for ten dollars ($10) to pro- 
cure a library as a memorial of our pleas- 
ant year together. Please acknowledge 
simply ‘‘from the Mite Box of M : 
Parsonage, for a library.” We desire 
that the library be called ‘‘The M 
Library,” and we who send it forth upon 
the great waters, will watch its progress 
with faith and prayer. 
With sincere regard for your noble 
work, and esteem for vour labor in it, 
Iam yours very truly, 
sp 1bEnOs 


Sept. 15th, 1879. 


i> *° D> + <——— 


A Coincidence, 


It is a pleasant thing to print, this 
month, articles from two Christian sea- 
men,—each of whom has commanded 
the missionary packet Morning Star, 
provided by Sabbath School children in 
America, for missionary work’ in the 
South Pacific Ocean through that noble 
organization, the A. B.C. F. M. ‘‘The 
Dentistry of the Pacific,” see page 306, - 
is from the pen of an‘old friend, Captain 
Brown, of New London, Coun., often a 
welcome visitor at our Rooms, who was 
Master of the first vessel of that name, © 
years ago,—and ‘*‘ How Does She Head ?” 
—page 304,—is from that of Cuptain 
Bray, of the present Morning Star, 
which is the third vessel that has been 
provided by the children for missionary 
work among the South Sea Islands. 


<> 8 


The Use of Oil at Sea, 


A Newark, N.J. correspondent writes: 
“In the Samors’ Magazine for July, 
1867, at p. 342, under the heading, ‘ OiI- 
ing the Sea,’ is an article copied from 
the Scientific American, which, I confess 
seems in sailors’ slang like ‘‘a tough 


yarn.” It is related for truth. Can it be 
true? You will gratify me, and no doubt 
many of your readers, by an explicit an- 
swer to this question. Certainly the 
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story is most remarkable. Perhaps you 
can respond in the October number of 
your excellent Magazine. The good Lord 
bless you in your noble work!” 


In the account to which our corres- 
pondent refers, the Captain of a sea- 
going vessel declared that in 1864, in 
the heaviest gale of wind he ever saw, 
five gallons of oil emptied on the raging 
sea, ‘‘saved the vessel, cargo, and lives 
of all on board.” We were not present 
during the storm, and cannot vouch in 
any wise for the correctness of the state- 
ment, but we have published within a 
year past, in this Macgazinu, several arti- 
cles which made similar assertions, and 
we have no reason to discredit them. 
Let our correspondent consult vol. 50, 
S. M., p. 297, for Oct. ’78,—and the Mac- 
AZINE for last July, p. 213. 


as 


A Sailor Boy’s Grateful Letter, 


A copy of the Magazine for April, 
1875, comes back to us from our loan 
library No. 5,711, which was contributed 
by the 8S. S. of the Baptist Church at 
Hibridge, N. Y. and was placed, June 
13th, 1878, on the schooner Matilda 
Kranz of this city, bound for Marseilles, 
France. And on the margin of its first 
cover page, we find these words in pen- 
cil. They speak for themselves. 


“The last vessel this book was on, was 
the Matilda Kranz. With many thanks 
to you, I have read your books, which 
have made me a good boy. The books 
are very nice, and I have let the sailors 
take them to read, which they praise 
very much. If you will please print this 
in the Magazine, I am sure I will be 
obliged. I have been to sea since I was 
born. SEVILLE M, Ricw. 

Aged 12 years,” 


8 ¢ <a 


Dean Stanley’s Testimony, 


Dean Stanley, of England, in a recent 
sermon represented that a great improve- 
ment has taken place in the morals of 
British seamen. Profanity and debauch- 
ery are almost as rare as reverence and 
sobriety were years ago. 
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The Northeast Passage. 


The history of the attempts that 
have been made to force the Northeast 
passage from Western Europe to China 
and Japan, could it be written, would 
prove remarkably romantic, and verify 
the adage that truth is stranger far than 
fiction. That the forcing of this passage 
is no longer a matter of theory but an 
accomplished fact, is due to Professor 
Nordenskjold, the Swedish Arctic Hx- 
plorer, whose safe arrival at Yokohama, 
Japan, is reported. The expedition un- 
der his control set sail from Gottenburg, 


July 4th, 1878, and on August 5th pass-- 


ed through the Yugor Strait, south of 
Nova Zembla. The Kara Sea, hitherto 
dreaded by all sailors in the Arctic 


region, was found free from ice, and 
anchor was cast at Port Dickson, near ~ 


the mouth of the Yenessi, August 6th. 
On the 19th of that month, Tsejdekin, 
the extreme northern point of Asia, was 
reached. After a passage much delayed: 


by the ice between Cape Cook and Van_ 


Karema, the travelers crossed Kolin- 
stehm Bay, September 27th, but were 
imprisoned the next day near Tchuktchi 
settlement, latitude 67 deg. 7 min. north, 
longitude 177 deg. 24 min. west. 

At this point the expedition wintered 
in the pack ice, about one mile from 
land, being detained there 264 days. 
The four thousand inhabitants of the 
villages near by, who subsist by fishing 


and sealing, supplied the travelers with 


bear and reindeer meat. The cold was 
intense, averaging 32 degrees below zero, 
Fahrenheit, but no cases of scurvy or 
sickness of any kind occurred. 

On the 18th July, 1879, the expedition 
was released from its ice-bound prison, 
and on the 20th passed East Cape into 
Behring Straits, thus practically proving 
the existence of a North-east passage. 
After passing through ¢he Straits, the 
Asiatic coast was followed and St. Law- 
rence Bay was crossed to Port Clarence, 
Alaska. Thence the expedition crossed 
to Koniyan, and having touched at St. 
Lawrence Island, proceeded to Behring 


Island, where the first news from Europe 


was received. No accidents occurred 
until August 31st, when a severe gale 
was encountered, accompanied by light- 
ning. During the storm the lightning 
struck and shivered the Vega’s main- 
topmast, slightly injuring several men. 
With this exception, the voyage was free 
from serious casualty of any kind, and 


s 


witha 


Professor Nordenskjold aeached Yokoha- + 


ma on the evening of September 2nd, to 
report in person his grand achievements, 


ak 


Another Heroine of the Sea. 


The San Francisco papers have an ac- 
count of the arrival at that port of the 
ship Templar from New York after a 
voyage of 325 days, nearly a year. She 
‘was navigated under very trying cireum- 
stances and brought into port by the 
eaptain’s daughter, Miss Armstrong—an 
accomplished young lady, well known in 
this city. 

The ship left New York about a year 
ago, Captain Armstrong taking with him 
his wife and daughter, the latter being 
a skilled mathematician and, being a 
sailor’s daughter, theoretically acquaint- 
ed-with the rules of navigation. After 
the Templar had touched at Rio Janeiro, 
the yellow fever attacked one-half the 
crew, together with Captain Armstrong, 
his wife and his daughter. Most of those 

_ of the crew who took the fever and the 
captain’s wife died, and were hastily 
buried at sea. Captain Armstrong, after 
the crisis of the fever had passed, lay, 
during all the weary weeks of the fune- 
real cruise, between life and death, un- 

able to take command of the ship. The 
first mate lost his courage and gave or- 
~ ders that the ship should be headed for 
the mouth of the Rio de la Plata. Miss 

Armstrong, who had been attacked by 

- the dread disease, lived through it, and 

_ though still weak and helpless in body, 
her heart was stout, and she resolved 

_ that the ship should sail into the harbor 

_ of San Francisco. Having gathered from 

~ the conversation of those who attended 
upon her, the design of the mate to reach 

- the nearest port, she obtained her father’s 
consent to command the ship, and by 
her orders the first mate was relieved of 
his command and the second mate put 
in his place. The second mate, though 

- an experienced seaman, could not tell by 

_ the necessary calculation whether he was 
off the coast of Africa, South America, 
or Australia. Bat Miss Armstrong could. 
She put the second mate in command, 
and in pursuance of her orders he again 
headed the Zemplar on her California 
course. At high noon he took the me- 
chanical bearings of the vessel, and sub- 
mitted them to the girl for her calcula- 
tion and commands. The account of 
this voyage concludes thus: 

“It would be an endless story how 
each day she figured out where the hope- 

~ less hulk lay on the merciless waste, or 
was driven into still more merciless 
calms, Through the winter months, 
through the spring months, through the 
fullness of summer-time, she steered the 

_ ship Templar toward the waters of San 
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Francisco Bay. Miss Armstrong is now 
aboard the Templar, anchored in quar- 
antine waters off Point Fort, and will be 
kept there for some time, lest she should 
taint the air of San Francisco with the 
feared scourge.”—V. Y. Observer. 


-—____ —3 02 


Position of the Principal Planets for 


the Month of October, 1879, 


Mercury is a morning star until the 
evening of the 5th at 9h. 34m., when it 
is in superior conjunction with the Sun, 
and during the remainder of the month, 
is an evening star; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the morning of the 
16th at th. 14m., being 5° 19’ north. 

Venus is a morning sfar during this 
month, rising on the 1st at-5h. 13m., and 
south of east 7° 23/; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the forenoon of the 
13th at 10h. 18m., being 51/ south; at 
this time it is eclipsed to all persons situ- 
ated between the parallels of latitude 8° 
and 88° north; is stationary among the 
stars in Leo on the morning of the 15th 
at 2 o’clock; is at its greatest brilliancy 
on the 30th. 

Mars crosses the meridian on the morn- 
ing of the 13th at 3h. 8m., being 18° 5/ 
north of the equator; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the afternoon of the 
4th at 2h. 41m. being 5° 45’ south; is 
stationary among the stars in Taurus on 
the afternoon of the 6th at 1 o’clock. 

JUPITER crosses the meridian on the 
evening of the 1st at 9h. 44m. being 11° 
19/ south of the equator; is in conjunc- 
tion with the Moon on the evening of 
the 24th at 8h. 25m. being 5° 17’ south; 
is stationary among the stars in Aquarius 
on the morning of the 29th at 1 o’clock. 

SATURN crosses the meridian on the 
1st at 12m. past midnight; is in opposi- 
tion with the Sun on the evening of the 
5th at 6h. 27m., being at this time at its 
greatest brilliancy; is in conjunction 
with the Moon on the 28th at 35m. past 
midnight, being 8° 23/ south. 


NN. Y. University. Rd. B. 


re 


Marine Disasters in August, 1879, 


The number of vessels belonging to, or bound 
to or from ports in the United States, reported 
totally lost and missing during the month, was 
52, of which 35 were wrecked, 4 abandoned, 1 
burned, 4sunk by collision, 2 capsized, 3 found- 
ered, and3are missing. The list comprises 2 
steamers, 6 ships, 6 barks, 3 brigs and 35 
schooners, and their total value, exclusive of 
cargoes, is estimated at $685,000. 

Below is the list giving names, ports, destina- 
tions, &c. Those indicated by a w. were wreck- 
ed, a. abandoned, b. burned, s.c. sunk by colli- 
sion, c, capsized, f. foundered, and m. missing, 
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STEAMERS. 


Semiramide, s.c, from Boston for Liverpool. 
Gazelle (tug), b. (in Ashley River, 8. C.) 


SHIPS, 


W. Libby, w. from Departure Bay for San 
Francisco. 

Naturalist, m. from Calcutta for San Francisco. 

Boushern Rights, a. from Liverpool for New 
vork. 

King of Algeria, m. from Philadelphia for Bre- 
men. 

Jos, Milbery, w. from Honfleur for Delaware 
Breakwater. 

Reunion, w. from Mejillones for Europe. 


BARES, 


Gem of the Ocean, w. from Seattle for San 
Francisco. 

Antoinette, f. from Bona for Perth Amboy. 

J. E. Holbrook, w. from Sagua for New York. 

L’alba, m. from New York for Alicante. 

Mia Madre E, w, from Baltimore for Hull, Eng. 

Jos. Hickman, s.c™from Bremen for New York. 


BRIGS. 


Timandra, w. from San Francisco. 
A. J. Koss, w. (whaler). 
Eudorus, a. from Galveston for Philadelphia. 


SCHOONERS. 


Geo. W. Andrews, sc. from Baltimore for Port- 
land. 

Isaac Webb, w. (Pilotboat). 

Gloucester, w. (at Dighton Mass ) 

Union, f. from New York for Frederica, Del. 

Flora Curtis. w. from Virginia for New York. 

Emblem, w. from Beaufort, N. C. for New York. 

Minnie Aiken, w. from Salem, N. J. for New 
York. 

Advance, w. (Fisherman). 

Emma D. Blew, w. for New York. 

John E. Hurst, ’s.c. from Philadelphia for New- 
market. 

Emma Johnson, w. (Fisherman). 

Native American, w (Fisherman), 

Pathfinder, w (Fisherman). 

Jennie, w (Fisherman) 

Lilla Rich, 7. feom Philadelphia. 

L. A. Van Brunt, w. from Black River, Ja for 
New York. 

yonn L. Tracy, w. from Philadelphia for Bos- 
on, 

B, H. Ramsdell, w. (at Kaui, H. I ) 

J.C Henry, w (at Great Wicomico R., Md.) 

Cadet, w, (Fisherman), 

Yankee, w, from Provinceton for Boston. 

Mary Gollins, a. from Greenport, L. I. for 
Charleston. 

Marian Gage, a. from Apalachicola for Phila- 
delphia. 

Mary A. Brown, c. from Cape Hatteras for 
New York. 

Viola, w. (at Dennisport). 

Florida, w. (at Dennisport). 

Valentine Kelly, w. (at Dennisport), 

Tribune, w. (In Oyster Bay, L. a 

Hedi. Miller, w. (at Cold Spring, L. I.) 

Hor ward, w. from Havre de Grace for Alexan- 

ria. 

Stephen Bennett, c. from Boston for Baltimore, 

Mahlon Jackson, w, for Norfolk. 

Chesapeake, w. at Gran Menan, N. B ) 

Henry Adelbert, w. from Gardiner, 

J. B, Marshall, w. from Boston for Mobile. 


The Bureau Veritas pu 

statistics of vessels of Bie 

lost during the month of 
Jury, 1879. 

Sailing Vessels; —32 English, 11 French, 8 
American, 6 German, 3 Norwegian, 2 Austrian, 
2 Russian, 1 Arab, 1 Spanish, 1 Greek, 1 Italian, 
1 Swedish, 6 of which the nationality is un- 


ublishes the followin 
nationalities reported 
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known; total: 75. In this number are included 
6 vessels reported missing. 
Steamers :—8 English, 1 Egyptian, 1 of which 
the nationality is unknown; total: 10. 
———__—~—> +<___ 
' 
Receipts for August, 1879, 
MAINE. 
Bath, Rodney Hyde, for library...... $ 20 00 
New HAmMPsHIRE. 
Hampton, Cong. ch. 8. §., for lib’y.. 20 00 
Henniker, Cong. church........-.+« Ai 10 00 
Hinsdale, Cong. church......---s+s+e 7 12 
MASSACHUSETTS. 
Abington, Cong. church........-.+-+. 21 04 
Andover, West Parish Sea. Friend 
Soc’y, to const. Wm. Barly, L.M. 32 06 
Belchertown, Cong. ch., S. S. towards 
LDOTALY <sains Jcieaas ees eile eto 10 .00 
Boston, bark Wm. “Hale, Capt. B. 2 
OVE aniceeinie totes isin nan e ceiatneietd 10 00 
Cambridge, Mt. Auburn Union Soc’ y. 
towards library..... a aitena davai soe ©=—- KOVR 
East Bridgewater, Cong. church..... 5 82 
Foxboro, Cong. ch. 8. 8., for lib’y. 20 25 
Gardner, ist Cong. church..... 10 00 
Milford, ‘Cong. church......-.. 11 56 
Milbury, Cong ch and Society..... 11 30 


Newbury, Ist Cong. ch. S. 8., for lib'y 14 28 - 


Newburyport, Ladies’ Bethel Society, 


LOT MOTALY seas css vcaceeaseees 20 00 
Shelburne, 1st Cong. ch. ‘and Society. 5 88 
South Abington, Cong. church........ 19 46 
Southboro, Pilgrim Ey ang. church.. 12 17 
Springfield, Memorial church....-.... 920 
Templeton, Cong. ch. 5. S...--.+--se 7 40 
Webster, Cong. ch. 8. S., for library. - 2000 
Westminster, estate of Mrs. Sarah A, 

Damon, by H. G. Whitney, Ex.... 208 00 

RHODE ISLAND 
Central Falls, Cong. ch., for lib’y..... 20 00 
Charles Lyon........- coipaaditecacas 50 
CoNNECTICUT. 
Cheshire, Cong. ch. 8. 8., forlib’y.... 20 00 
Guilford, Cong. ch. and Society...... 5 00 
Hartford, Centre church........s.... 175 40 
Meriden, O. B. Arnold........-.-... --» 10708 
New Britain, South Cong. church..... 22 98 
New Haven, Howard Ave. Cong. ch.. 15 00 
New Milford, The Ladies’ Mite Soc’y. 10 00 
A friend to the cause........... aieiisie 1 00 
Sherman, Cong. church, add’l........ 2 50 
New Yorg. 
Corning, ist Pres. church........-.... 11 66 
Edgewater, Ist Pres. church.......... 16 17 
Homer, Cong church......... Bric occ - 87 94 
Huntington, Ist Pres. church......... 89 62 
DY ODS. Pres: CHurGhcce. ccncanas econ 8 28 
New York City, Capt. H. Brown, ship 
ALCLOWOAET sip. nbicieis sa ase's cuiciets calc 10 00 
Capt. John Hibbert, ship "Adolphus. 5 00 
Oswego, Ist Pres. church........+ Sell oie 
Rochester, Brick church..........6... 75 00 
Third church...-....- erasececeresse earldo 
SG. Peters Church ict sciacteseciecomie a tanOg 
Saugerties, Ref. church..... Bomeooacns, zeit) 
Sing Sing Pres, Churchi ss. «sess con 
Yonkers) Ret. churchijscc.seccecnisich eo) 40000 
Youngstown, Pres. church.........++. 6 00 
New JERSEY. 
Bloomfield, Ist Pres. church.......... 60 38 
Morristown, Children’s Miss’y Soe’y 
of the 1st Pres, Churehiiccce- ccesse QORUO 
MICHIGAN. 
Detroit, collected on steamer......... 2 Bt 
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Cast thy bread upon the waters: for thon shalt find it after many days,—Ece, II: 1. 


The Royal Middy, 


William the Fourth, the uncle and im- 
mediate predecessor of Queen Victoria, 
was usually called the ‘Sailor King,” 
and he possessed in a remarkable degree 
the open-hearted, frank, and generous 
- spirit that characterizes the British tar. 

When he was a midshipman he made 
himself greatly beloved by the ordinary 
seamen by his urbanity and good-nature. 
Many anecdotes are related of the exer- 
cise of these qualities; none more inter- 
esting than the following. The Prince 
- being at home for the Christmas gather- 
ing at Windsor Castle, was taking a 
stroll in London by himself—a custom 
by no means uncommon with him, for 
he disliked being followed by attendants. 
It happened that he made his way over 
London Bridge, which at that time had 
a series of narrow alcoves or recesses, 
with seats along the outer or balustrade 
side of the pavement. In these nooks 
beggars often congregated—not only the 
regular professional mendicant with his 
ready whine and made-up tale of dis- 
tress, but the really unfortunate, who 
were certainly not cared for then as they 
are now. It was a bitter December day, 
and the icy cold wind pierced even the 
comfortable wrappings of the Sailor 


Prince, chilling his young blood; but it 
seemed to freeze the ragged creatures 
whom he passed. It may be that feeling 
the cold himself caused him to look with 
awakened interest at the poor, when sud- 
denly he noticed a middle-aged, weather- 
beaten Jack tar in a ragged jacket and 
trousers, a red nightcap on his head, and 
his old shoes tied on his feet by some 
strands of rope. He had neither shirt 
nor stockings, and though his skin seem- 
ed to have been bronz.d and dried by 
the rigor both of heat and cold in many 
different climates, he now appeared near- 
ly perishing with frost and hunger. An 
expression gleamed in the eyes of this 
miserable object and the young Prince 
at the same moment. They knew each 
other. As the poor man’s glance fell 
before the startled and benevolent gaze 
of the Royal Middy, the latter sang out 
in a true sea-breezy voice, ‘* What, Bob 
Clewlines! Do I not hail an old ship- 
mate in you? To be sure I do, and as 
prime a seaman as ever trimmed a sai. 
or served a gun. Why, what has batter- 
ed your old hulk in this way?” 

The man was dumb with conflicting 
emotions, but the tears started in his eyes, 

The middy, also overcome, stretched 
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out his hand, which the other did not 
venture to take. ‘‘Come, Bob,” cried 
the Prince, ‘‘no subordination now; we 
are all equals on life’s quarter-deck when 
a storm comes and tears the rigging. 
Come, tip us your fin, old boy, and, 1 
say, come along with me and I'll see a bit 
to the refitting of your canvas. Come, 
look sharp?” So saying, the youth walk- 
ed briskly on till he came to a shop near 
Wellclose Square, kept by a Jew named 
Moses. ‘‘ Here, you sir, I want an ‘ out- 
an’-out,’ spick-span new rigging for my 
mate here.” 

‘‘Who’s to pay?” said the cautious 
trader. 

“Why, I'll pay, Moses, to be sure,” 
was the reply. 

‘*Oh, very well,” answered the Jew, 


and retired with Bob into his back room, ’ 


and soon returned, bringing the seaman 
comfortably clad, and two changes of 
under-linen done up ina bundle under 
his arm. Just as Bob Clewlines appear- 
ed, a half-naked boy passed the shop- 
door. ‘Pitch your old togs to that 
younker,” said the Prince. ‘‘One good 
turn deserves another, Bob;” and so, as 
the shivering lad thankfully gathered up 
the ragged garb, there were two hearts 
made happier at the same moment. 

“And now what’s to pay, Moses?” 
cried the Royal Middy. 

«Three pounds fifteen, sir.” 

With genuine sailér impetuosity the 
generous youth had not calculated his 
finances, and as the allowance made to 
Prince William Henry was never large, 
and he was by no means skilful in man- 
aging it, he was for a moment perplexed 
what to do, until he thought of his watch, 
and said to the Jew, ‘‘ What will you 
give me for this?” The dealer eyed it 
suspiciously, weighed it in his hand, and 
then began to depreciate it. ‘It’s very 
pretty, but not heavy; it’s the fashion 
may be, but we buy by weight; just the 
case is all. Jl venture to give you four 
pounds for the case, sir, but I’m like to 
lose by it.” . 

‘*Let’s see, then; you take the‘ gold 
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case, Moses, and I’ll keep the inside. It 
must work, like my mate, for a bit with 
out its jacket. But I must have five 
pounds: do as I bid you, man, and let 
me have five pounds.” Moses demurred, 
but on weighing it, after some hesita- 
tion, gave the required sum into the 
Prince’s hand, who said, as he paid the 
bill, ‘Keep the case, Moses, and I will 
reclaim it; and here, Bob, do you take 
the odd change to keep your pocket warm 
till you get aboard again.” By this time 
poor Bob was crying like a child, for he 
had been long sick and disabled, and it~ 
was no fault of his that he was destitute. > 

With honest pride he feared he — 
taking too much from his benefactor, © 
but the noble youth overcame his reluct-— 
ance, saying, as he held the money to-§ 
wards him, ‘“‘Come, come, take in your 
cargo, shipmate. It’s only what I owe 
you. Were you not the kindest ool 
in the world to me when I was confined — 
to my berth with yellow fever? Do you ; 
think I have forgotten that? What do © 
you take me for, eh? Go and get some , 
rations, my man.” And so Bob got a 
good dinner, a good bed that night, and — 
being in fitting trim, tried for work next 
day, and got a berth in an Indiaman, 
and did well. It is said the Royal Mid- 
dy had to put himself on a month’s short: ; 
allowance of cash to make up the arrears — 
incurred to get his watch-case back. — 
Meanwhile Bob did not forget to tell the 
story; and it was deeds like this that en- — 
deared William Henry, Duke of Clarence, — 
to the pecple of England.— British Work- 
mon. 
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A Good Prayer. 


A little boy, the son of a “ Friend,” ~ 
about six years old, after sitting like the — 
rest of the congregation in silence (all — 
being afraid to speak first, as he thought), — 
got up on the seat, and folding his arms © 
over his breast, murmured in a clear, — 
sweet voice, just loud enough to be dis- 
tinetly heard on the fore seat, ‘“‘I do — 
wish the Lord would make us all gooder, — 
and gooder, and gooder, till there is no 
bad left.” Would a longer prayer have 
been more to the purpose? 


ENN oe eee 
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Loan Library Reports, 


The whole number of new Loan Libraries sent to sea from the Rooms of the American 
Seamen’s Friend Society at New York and at Boston, Mass., from 1858—9, to 
April 1st, 1879, was 6,502 ; and the reshipments of the sume for the same period 
were 6,144. The number of volumes in these libraries was 349,328, and they were 
accessible to 254,295 men. Hight hundred and ninety-three libraries, with 32,148 _ 
volumes were placed wpon vessels in the United States Navy, and in Naval Hospi-. 
tals, and were accessible to 101,680 men.—One hundred libraries were placed wm 
one hundred Stations of the United States Life Saving Service, gontaining 3,600 
volumes, accessible to nine hundred Keepers and surfmen. 

During August, 1879, seventy-three loan libraries, twenty-one new, and fifty-two 
refitted, were sent to sea from our Rooms at New York and Boston. The new 
libraries were Nos. 6,697, to 6,711 inclusive, at New York; and Nos. 5,170, 5,171, 
5,178, 5,174, 5,175, and 5,176, at Boston. 

The fifty-two ubraries refitted and reshipped were -— 


No. 1,201, No. 3,961, No. 4,851, No. 4,987, No. 5,500, No. 5,770, No. 5,992, No. 6,114, No. 6,449, 
“1.825, “* 4,307, “ 4928, “ 5,117, “* 5630, “¢ 5,772, ‘ 5,998, “ 6,125, “* 6,547, 
© 2190, ‘* 4,395, * 4,955, °* 5,167,  ‘* 5,661, “* 5,856, ‘ 5,995, ‘ 6,188, “* 6,554, 
“© 3.389, “ 4.677, ‘“* 4,960, ‘ 5,352, ‘ 5,693, ** 5,859, “* 6,070, “ 6,354, “ 6,571. 
“ 3.667, ‘ 4,770, “ 4,962, “* 5,878 “* 5,726, “ 5,916, “ 6,100, * 6,384, 
© 3.948, % 4.813, “ 4967, “ 5,396, ‘ 5,740, * 5,988, “* 6111, “ 6,411, 
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Works of Necessity, 
When Mr. Hartshorn began business 
_ he determined that his works, as well as 
his family and himself, should rest upon 
the Lord’s day. 

It was not long before the foreman 
came to say there was something wrong 
about the machinery, and that it would 
be necessary to have it repaired upon the 
coming Sabbath. Mr. Hartshorn asked 
if the work could not be done after 
hours, or if a night could not be taken 
for it. 

“No, that would be impossible,” re- 
plied the foreman. 

“Then we must use a day. We will 
have no Sabbath work here,” said Mr. 
Hartshorn. « 

The foreman looked astonished. ‘Take 
a day for it!” he gasped. ‘‘Stop the 
works, and with such a press of orders 
as we have on hand?” 

‘‘Certainly, if there is no other way,” 
said Mr. Hartshorn, decidedly. 

The foreman went off, and somehow 
another way was.found. The works were 
not stopped, and the repairing was not 
done on the Sabbath. 


In connection with his bleachery, Mr. 
Hartshorn had something like a mile of 
shed-room where the cloth was spread to 
dry; and when it was not ready to take 
down on Saturday, several men were 
needed to look after it during the Sab- 
bath. 


‘“‘This will not do,” said Mr. Harts- 
horn. ‘‘Hverybody and everything be-— 
longing to me shall rest upon the Lord’s 
day.” 

“Tt can’t be helped,” said the men. 
“Thousands of yards of cloth will be 
mildewed and spoiled if they are not 
looked after. Any one can see that this 
is a work of necessity. There is not one 
week in four when the cloth is all fit to 
be taken down on Saturday night. And 
look at the Globe Bleacheries over here. 
Isn’t Deacon Green one of your Sabbath 
men? Deacon of the Baptist Church— 
should think he ought to be as particular 
as anybody; and he’ll tell you it is im- 
possible to carry on the bleaching busi- 
ness and not have some looking after it 
done on a Sabbath now and then.” 

““We will try it, however,” said Mr. 
Hartshorn. ‘‘ We won’t have any cloth 
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put out later than Thursday if the weath- 
er seems doubtful.” 

It is twenty years since Mr. Hartshorn 
began work on this plan. His bleachery 
has prospered, and he is a rich man, and 
to-day stands at the head of his business. 
And in all these years he has never found 
Sabbath work to be a work of necessity, 
nor, as I have it from his own lips, that 
his business has suffered in the end from 
resting on the Lord’s day.—Francis Lee. 
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Politeness to Children, 


Scores of times in a day a child is told 
in a short, authoritative way, to do or 
not to do such little things as we ask at 
the hands of elder people as favors, 
graciously, and with deference to their 
choice. ‘‘Would you be so kind as to 
close that window?” ‘‘May I trouble 
you for that footstool?” <‘‘If you may 
be as comfortable in this chair as in that, 
I would like to change places with you.” 
“Oh, excuse me, but your head is be- 
tween me and the light; could you see 
as well if you moved a little?” ‘* Would 
it hinder you too long if you stopped at 
the shop for me? I would be very much 
obliged to you if you would.” ‘‘ Pray do 
- not let me crowd you,” ete. In most peo- 
ple’s speech we find as synonyms for 
these polite phrases: ‘‘ Shut that window 
down, this minute.” ‘Bring me that 
footstool.” ‘I want that chair: get up. 
You can sit in this.” “Don’t you see 
that you are right in my light? Move 
along.” ‘‘I want you to leave off play- 
ing and go at once to the shop for me.” 
**Don’t crowd so. Can’t you see that 
there is not room enough for two people 
here?” and so on. 

On the other hand, let a child ask for 
anything without saying ‘‘ please,” re- 
ceive anything without saying “thank 
you,” sit still in the most comfortable 
seat without offering to give it up, or 
press his own preference for a particular 
book, chair, or apple, to the inconye- 
nience of an elder, and what an outcry 


we have! “Such rudeness!” ‘‘ Such an 
ill-mannered child!” ‘‘ His parents must 
have neglected him strangely.” Not at 
all; they have been telling him a great 
many times every day not to do theses 
precise things which you dislike,—but ; 
they themselves have been all the while 
doing these very things to him. b 
—_——_230o—_—_—_—_"_ ‘ [ 
The Tender. Shepherd, i 
Among the hills of Scotland, said Dr. 
Guthrie, I have met a shepherd, far fro: 
the fold, driving home a lost sheep non 
which had gone astray)—a creature pant- 
ing for breath, amazed, alarmed, foot- 
sore; and, when the rocks around rang. 
loud to the baying of the dogs, I have 
seen them dashing fiercely at its sides, 
hounding it home. How different Jesus 
brings home His lost! He tenderly lifts 
them, lays them upon His shoulder, and 
over all stony and rough places He bears 
them, till the home is reached, and 
friends and neighbors are called in to 
rejoice over the lost one found. + 
+0 = 


Two Pictures, } 

An old farm-house with meadows wide, 
And sweet with clover on each side; 
A bright-eyed boy who looks from out 
The door with woodbine wreathed about, 
And wishes his one thought all day; 

“O! if I could but fly away 

From this dull spot, the world to see, 

How happy, happy, happy, 

How happy I would be!” 


fds 


Amid the city’s constant din, 

A man who round the world has been 

Is thinking, thinking, all day long; 
““O! if I could only trace once more ~ 
The field-path to the farm house door, 
The old green meadows could I see, 
How happy, happy, happy, 
How happy I would be!” 


American Seamen’s Friend Society. 
R. P. Buck, President. 
Rev. 8. H. Haun, D. D., Cor, Sec. & Treas, 
L. P. Husparp, Financial Agent. 
80 Wall Street, New York. 


District Secretary :— j 
Rey. S. W. Hanxs, Cong’l House, Boston. 


LIFE MEMBERS ‘AND DIRECTORS. 


A payment of Five Dollars makes an Annual Member, and Thirty Dollars at one time 
onstitutes a Life Member; One Hundred Dollars, or a sum which in addition to a previous. 
“payment specs One Hundred Dollars, a Life Director. 
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FORM OF A BEQUEST. 


eae *“T give Ante bequeath to THE AMBRICAN SEAMEN’S FRIEND Soctrry, Incorporated by the 
a “Legislature of New York, in the year 1833, the sum of- I—, to be applied to the charitable 
uses and purposes of the said Society.” 

Three witnesses should certify at the end of the will, over their signatures, to the follow- 
ne formalities, which, in the execution of the will should be strictly observed: 

~ Ist. That the testator subscribed (or acknowledged the subscription-of) the will in their 
“presence.—2nd. That he at the same time declared to them that it was his last will and 
testament.—3rd. That they, the witnesses, then and there, in his presence, and at his re- 
press and in prosenge of each other, signed their names thereto as witnesses. ‘ 


SHIPS’ LIBRARIES. 
Loan Libraries for ships are furnished at the offices, 80 Wall Street, N. Y., and 13 Con 


gationalist House, Boston, at, the shortest notice. Bibles and Testaments. in. various ee 
hee may be had either at the office, or at the Depository of the New acerke Bible Society, 


Beekman pick 
SAVINGS BANKS FOR SEAMEN. 


an respectable Savings’ Banks are open to deposits from Seamen, which will be eS 
safely. and secure regular instalments of interest. Seamen's Savings’ Banks as such are 
established in New York, 74-6 Wall Street and 189 Cherry Street, and Boston, Tremont 
Street, Ppes daily between 10 and 3 o'clock. 
SAILORS’ HOMES. 


LOCATION. ESTABLISHED BY KEEPERS, 


ss New York, 190 Cherry Street.......... Amer. Sea. Friend penne eee k Alexander. 
Boston, cor. Salem and Bennet Sts.... Boston ‘* B. F. Jacobs. : 
‘ParLapELPHta, 422 South Front St..... Penn. — “ ye ae C. F. Bowman. 
ILMINGTON, cor. Front & Dock Sts... Wilm. Sea. Friend Society - Capt. J. F. Gilbert, 
CHARLESTON, Sicanss er ecenancsnter --.+. Charleston Port Society.... Capt, Peter Smith,” 
ee Ala .. ae ee Rdg waice enn ciee aes Ladies’ Sea, Fr’nd Society. Geo. Ernst Findeisen. 
AN ERANCISCO, Call... .-.epscccseccres i. —_ 
BEONOUULUG Ss Laie siisisls vols sve cacy sami ens > Honolulu be « . E, Dunscombe, 


> INDEPENDENT SOCIETIES AND PRIVATE SAILOR BOARDING HOUSES. 
New Yorr, 338 Pearl Street......,..... Epis, Miss. Soc: for Seamen Edward Rhode 

4 Catharine Lane, (Colored). . Da Sema cM aate oe wa pits aaa tec mueints G. F,. Thompson. 
Boston, N. Square, Mariners House. .« Boston Seamen’s Aid Soe’y N. Hamilton.. 
PoRTSMOUTH, H., No. 8 State ae +. Seamen’s Aid Society.....< John Stevens, Supt. 
New BEDFORD, {4 Bethel Court........ Ladies’ Br. N. B. P. §...... Mr. & Mrs. H.G. . Nye: 
BALTIMORE, 23 "South Ann Streety ...s0. vescesecssectseesenceeee sees. Miss Ellen Brown. 
Gauvastow, Pexas;.cor Strand.& 2ESt.ssiiitkc mucit'anejethacieeteesavielees se vsleewosiet es metho /hjejetbietery 


MARINERS! CHURCHES. 

F LOCATION. SUSTAINED BY MINISTERS. 

New York, Catharine, cor. Madison... New York Port Society.. Rev, E. D. Murphy. 

4 Foot of Pike Street, Hy Ras. ...eee Episcopal Miss. Society... oe “Robert J. Walker. 
Foot of ‘Hubert Street, ING: Resse eee chats “) H.¥. Roberts. 
Open air Service, Coenties Slip.. ss SS ** to i0\s *“ Isaac Maguire. 

_ Oliver, cor. Henry Street....... Aeia | Baptist eens eis “ J, L. Hodge, D. D. 
Cor. Henry and Market Streets... Sea & Land, Preshyterian.. . ‘* E. Hopper, D. D 
Brooxtyn, 8 President Street.......... Am. Sea, Friend Society... “I. O, Bates. 
ae "Navy SWAT visa « sistecpisis'usiawteals a a ER “ T. D. Williams. 

RESO RED tie es la’ 'siv.e Gia oisibis os croton vane sies = es Ween * P, G. Cook. 

ALBANY, Montgomery Street....... we, Method istiscsvec cesses ss ones serait 

Boston, Set alem & N. Bennet Sts. «» Boston Sea. Friend Society. ‘<8. H. Hayes. 

&, North SQuare-o.....cceceerss oeeees BOSton Port Society.....00. “ Cyrus L. Tiactiiane 
Cor, Commercial and Lewis Sts-. -«. Baptist Bethel Society. was ‘* “H. A. Cooke. 
Parmenter Street ......c.-cas.cous - Episcopal.........<..- aie “ J. B. Pierce. 

PortTuanp, Mz., Fort St. n. Custom H. Portland Sea. Fr’ nd Soe’ v.. A ‘““ F. Southworth. 

PROVIDENCE, R. 1.,52 Wickenden St... Prov. Sea, Friend Society.. “J. W. Thomas, 

NEwrPonrt; R. is 61 Long Wharf........ Individual Effort.......<:.. “ -C. H. Maleom, D.D. 

Nuw BepFORD.......-.6++: sesorrcoe New Bedford Bere Society. “J. D. Butler. 

PHILADELPHIA, ¢. Front & Union Sts. so EVOSDYVOIIAD ses.cc0lee escidyes 

= Cor. Moyamensing and Washing- Methodist......e..002-..5+. “* + William Major. 
- Catharine Street Releicat ava erste ate pine UDINCOPAl ses pwever cit sied +e “* W. B. Erben. 
Front Street, above Navy Yard. ett, PIADUISU. once cine eels iey sislatisaelae “Pp, Frayne. 
Port Missionary, 1420 Chestnut St. --..0ce cece cdens “ E.N. Harris. 

Batarmore, cor. Alice & Anna Sts..... Seamen’s Un. Bethel ‘Soe’ y. ** Chas. McElfresh, 

- Cor. Light and Lee Streets........ Pabimers e ee aes “RB, R. Murphy. 
merican orfo ea, + 

NORVOUK = secsecivcicacestesss Be ae Friend Societies { E. N. Crane. 

» WILMINGTON, N. © ....0.2.00. «ereeeee- Wilmington Port Society... “James W. Craig. 

= ~ CHARLESTON, Church, n. Water St..... Amer. Sea, Friend Soc’y... “Win. B. Yates. 

BE SAMANNAH 20 De wio tuia's seisio tp bot veloc ss ate “f st sf Seis “Richard Webb. 

Mose, Church Street, near Water... a — 

BNW ORLEANS: <.\scctecescudsen cease Amer. Sea. Friend Soc’y... “ L. H. Pease. 

SAN FRANCISCO, Cal..scs.. cvesecereos ne sf ee Sr ars “J. Rowell. 


- PortLanp, Orego eicisiuisrste oie wie ieiciemts ai mys) ss G. ees “ R. 8. Stubbs. 
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others. The Society also publishes the Lirz Boar for the use of Sabbath-schools. 


‘sent out by the Society, to April, 1879, is 6,502, containing 349,328 volumes. 


-BrRaAzin, France, [raty, BetGiumM, Denmark, Norway, SWEDEN, NEw BRUNSWICK, 


each, for the use of ships’ officers and crews, and placed as a general thing, in 


80 Wall Street, New York. | 
ORGANIZED, MAY, 1828—INCORPORATED, APRIL, 1833. 


RICHARD P. BUCK, Esq., President. Carr. NATH’L BRIGGS, Vice Presu 
Rev. 8. H. HALL, D. D., Cor, Sec’y & Treas. L, P. HUBBARD, Financial Agent. 


Oxsects. 1.—To improve the social, moral and religious condition of seame: 
to protect them from imposition and fraud; to prevent them from becoming a | 
curse to each other and tik world;. to rescue them from sin and its conseq 
ces, and to SAVE THEIR souLs. 2.—To sanctify commerce, an interest and a | § 
power in the earth, second only to religion itself, and make it everywhere serve | 
as the handmaid of Christianity. hen yf 

MBrANS OF ACCOMPLISHMENT. 1.—The preaching of the Gospel by Missionaries 
and Chaplains, and the maintenance of Bethel Churches in the principal ports 
of this and foreign countries. In addition to its Chaplaincies in the Unit 
States, the Society has stations in Cuma, Japan, the Sanpwicu IsLanps, CHIL 


&c., and will establish others as its funds shall allow. Besides preaching the |) 
Gospel to seamen on ship-board and on shore, and to those who do business upon © 
our inland waters, Chaplains visit the sick and dying, and as far as possible | 
supply the place of parents and friends. : oe 

2.—The monthly publication of the Sartors’ Magazinr and SEAMEN’S FRIEND, — 
designed to collect and communicate information, and to enlist the sympathy — 
and co-operation of Christians of every name, in securing the objects of the || 
Society. The last of these publications, the StamEN’s FRIEND, is gratuitously | 
furnished to Chaplains and Missionaries for distribution among seamen.and 


3.—Loan Lisrarizs, composed of carefully selected, instructive, and enter 
taining books, put up in cases containing between thirty-five and forty volume: 


the care of converted sailors, who thus become for the time, effective mission-~ 
aries, among their shipmates. This plan of sea-missions contemplates muck 
more than the placing of a Christian Library on ship-board, in that, (1) It— 
Ries the library in the hands of an individual who takes it for the purpose of © 

oing good with it, and who becomes morally responsible for the use made of 
(2) It usually places the library in charge of the Captain of the vessel. (8) It 
contemplates a connection between the sailor and the individual who furnishes 
the library which ‘he reads. The donor of each library is informed; if he re- 
quests it, when and where it goes, and to whom it is entrusted; and whatever © 
of interest is heard from it, is communicated. The whole number of libraries 


Calculating 6,144 re-shipments, they have been accessible to more than 254,295 
men, Over one thousand hopeful conversions at sea have been reported as 
traceable to this inwtrumentality. A large proportion of these libraries have || 
been provided by special contributions from Sabbath-schools, and are frequently {| 
heard from as doing good service. This work may be and should be greatly |) 
extended. More than 20,000 American vessels remain to be supplied. =~ kt 
4,—The establishment of Saitors’ Homes, Reaping Rooms, Savines’ BANES, — 
the distribution of Bisies, Tracts, &o, oy 
_ The Sattors’ Home, 190 Cherry St., New York, is the property and under the 
direction of the Society. It was opened in 1842, since which time it has accom- |. 
modated over 90,000 boarders. ‘This one institution has saved to seamen and — 
their relatives, $1,500,000. The moral and religious influence on the seamen | 
sheltered there, can not be estimated. More or less shipwrecked seamen are | 
constantly provided for at the Home, A Missionary of the Society is in daily | 
attendance, and religious meetings are held on week day evenings. Similar 
institutions exist, in other cities, under the care of auxiliary Societies. SS 
NOTH.—Twenty dollars contributed by any individual or Sabbath-school, will send a 
Library to sea, in-the name of the donor. The 8ai.ors’ Magazine is, when asked for, sent 
pintuitously to Pastors, who take a yearly collection for the cause, and to Life-Members 
a@1¢ Lirectors, upon an annual request for the same, Ne BS ieehe 


